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3 In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
ae as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 

student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
> to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
+4 It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
3 dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
= in this book. 


FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST COAST 


Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU. 

AND THE AMATEUR. 


COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6°x9" BEAU. 
TIFULLY PRINTED PRAC. 
TICAL ® MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Paper Binding 


$2.00 


Cloth Binding 
‘2.00 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The December number will be filled 
with background materials for 
Christmas and help for those who 
feel the importance of art educa- 
tion in these troubled times. Fol- 
lowing this number we are plan- 
ning two special numbers. One 
will be devoted particularly to 
ART EDUCATION AND THE 
WAR and the other to the timely 
subject of LATIN - AMERICAN 
ART. The two latter issues are 
being assembled in collaboration 
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THAT MAN HITLER 


Doubled the Value of 
Your Keramic Kiln! 


Cherish it . .. care for 
it as thoroly as you do 
your auto tires, and for 
the same reason: 


you can't 
get another until 
this war’s won 


TAKE “A STITCH IN TIME” 


Keramic Kilns are famed for their ability to give loyal 
service under difficult conditions. Yet it behooves every 
owner to forget their ruggedness and take every precaution 
against deterioration. 


Patch up all leaks. Replace warped tubes. Install new 
tiles in floor, combustion chamber, and muffle lining when- 
ever distortion or other form of wear effects the perfect 
operation of your kiln! 


Immediately 
available: 


Hi-K Tubes 
Clay Shelves 
Shelf Supports 
Fire Box & 
Muffle Tiles 
Latite 
Hifire Bond 


HI-K TUBES 


. cut firing time (fuel consumption) 20%! Outlast ordin- 
ary fire clay tubes two-to-one, yet have thinner walls and 
greatly increased thermal conductivity. 


LET US HELP ON ANY MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 


NEW YORK CITY, 


FOR SUPPLIES 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Pratt Institute, the Art School, James C. Boudreau, Dir, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


The St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. 


BALL MILLS. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
The Pereny Pottery and Equipment Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BANDING WHEELS. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 


CLAYS AND GLAZES. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld and Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 
Pewabic Pottery, Detroit, Michigan. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


—— Ceramic Laboratories, 1054 McLynn Ave., Atlan- 
ta, Ga 
Lester Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


KILNS. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld and Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 
Pewabic Pottery, Detroit, Michigan. 


POTTERS’ WHEELS. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld and Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 


Prizes Announced by 
Soap Sculpture Committee 


@ Winners of the $2200 cash prizes in the 18th nationwide 
Soap Sculpture competition, designed primarily to encour- 
age artistic talent and art appreciation among young people, 
were announced recently by the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee, which conducts the annual contest. 


First prize of $100 in the Junior Class, for those under 15 
years of age, was awarded to S. Daskal of New York City 
for his carving “Bird.” In the Senior Class, for those over 
15 and under 21, the $150 first prize went to Kermit Ruyle 
of St. Louis, Missouri, for an entry “Wrestlers” and the 
first prize of $200 in the Advanced Amateur Class, for those 
over 21 years of age, was won by J. Duncan Campbell of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. for his superb carving of a horse. 


The competition, which opened last fall and closed on 
May 15 is the eighteenth of an annual series. The war 
influence was noticeable among the entries. There were 
many carvings of soldiers, sailors, Uncle Sams, airplanes, 
tanks, cannons, V symbols and other sculptures reflecting 


war activities. 


A total of 94 individual prize winners and 5 group awards 
were selected from among thousands of entries by a distin- 
guished Jury of Award. 
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By FELIX PAYANT 


Many serious questions have to be answered by art teachers 
of America right now. Some of them have immediate 
bearing on winning the war. Others look ahead to the 
future and concern the status of culture which we expect 
in those years after the war. We can not easily over esti- 
mate the tremendous task which lies ahead of those young 
people who are now in our schools. And the more we 
think of them the greater looms the responsibilities of our 
educational set up towards them. Certainly every one of 
us directly or indirectly connected with teaching children 
must be exceedingly busy searching for answers to the 
many puzzling questions. These are grave times for the 
educator, the most thought provoking in our history. 


In the hands of teachers of today rest the responsibilities 
of the culture of tomorrow for no more vital agency for 
the preservation and projection of American ideals of liv- 
ing exists than our schools. We must strive to be equal 
to the situation. The questions we are asking must center 
about two vital things. First, what can we do not only as 
individuals but as teachers on the job alloted to us to help 
win the war? Second, how can we as educators preserve 
for the future those major values in our way of life; and 
to project it into the future. 


Fortunately today the short sighted special teacher with a 
limited bag of tricks is on his way out. In his place is a 
new type of creative teacher. He realizes that no longer 
is the child to be thought of as a creature with a funnel-like 
mind into which facts are to be poured. Instead he knows 
that education is a process of unfolding interest and grow- 
ing power. And schools have sometimes been so managed 
as to stultify rather than stimulate growth. Too often 
the teacher dominated and pupils behaved according to 
our set pattern “or else.” 


When it comes to helping win the war there are innum- 
erable and immediate things which everyone can do. These 
have been broadcast far and wide in every community. 
And it is the teacher’s responsibility to give one hundred 
percent cooperation and energy to such endeavor. 


Then there are those jobs which art people can do best. 
For example, posters. This means knowing how to make 
good posters and often reproducing them in quantity. 
There are many efficient methods, comparatively new, 
which schools and art teachers should know, such as the 
silk screen process, use of the airbrush, spatter, spray, 
stencil and countless others. 


Pictures, decorations, displays and similar creations are 
necessary and desirable. They contribute much to morale. 
This is a time to study the work of mature artists and how 
they are expressing the soul of their people in subject 
matter, technics and general approach. The exhibitions 
of paintings of men in the service is most significant since 
they are close to centers of real action. 


Plays need to be staged and costumed; “reliefs” and “‘bene- 
fits” are important. A long list could be made if space 
permitted. An understanding of how important the arts 
have proven themselves to be in war time is well demon- 
strated by the many accounts of how the people of war- 
torn London have turned to them for support. That the 
arts are closely concerned with humanity is certain. 


Much of this may mean changing the “set” plans followed 
Over a period of many years. That may be an advantage. 
After all, since life keeps changing, why can’t our plans 
for teaching art? There is good reason to believe that 


change of approach, objectives and of content may be the 
very thing that may keep art growing in education. 


Our schools must not be places where teachers and pupils 
may escape life situations in a strange building with a still 
stranger procedure. But on the contrary, they are places 
where we meet life situations and build on them. They 
are places where an intensive study of those problems 
uppermost in the minds of these young people are given 
serious study. If we believe in a democratic society there 
must be that kind of atmosphere in the schools, meaning 
that the discipline and order must come from within. 


If we believe that every human being has to face individ- 
ual problems of health, intellectual growth and emotional 
control their schools must provide for all that. 


If we believe that education is an unfolding process, a 
growing process rather than a matter of merely memoriz- 
ing facts our schools must proceed accordingly. 


If we believe in modern psychology and that the impres- 
sionable years of a person’s life are those spent in school 
we should do something about that. If we believe that 
schools are essentially for the purpose of doing something 
for the pupil rather than the engrandizement of teacher, 
professor or administrator we must make the student feel 
it. With few exceptions schools, even among the best 
ones, look like places made to meet the standards of mid- 
dle aged, not too imaginative nor creative people. 


And so we might go on indefinitely to check up those ideas 
for which we often give lip service but seldom practice. 
What can possibly happen to a child with creative ideas 
when he is constantly frustrated by his teachers and his 
surroundings? What about art schools teaching dress de- 
sign and the teachers all dressing like something far from 
good taste. What about art schools with important major 
courses in interior decoration while the halls and rooms are 
far below anything to be seen anywhere in the community? 
The accepted educational standards say that the best 
teaching procedure is concerned with the “how” of learn- 
ing. By the same token can we not say that art as con- 
ceived in our democratic way of education is the “how” of 
using the materials of life to best advantage; so that the 
physical, intellectual and emotional areas of the human 
being are best satisfied? 


This does not mean to minimize the greatness of painting 
and sculpture. For on a canvas or in a piece of stone may 
be found a message of tremendous value to society and do 
much to affect thinking and feeling. 


To be specific and turn the spot light on the teaching of art 
these days we might well ask ourselves many questions. 
1. Are we doing all in our power to understand the arts 
and what education is all about? If not, we are hedging. 
2. Do we give first place to a mastery of technical tricks 
or the solving of far more important problems? 3. Do 
we allow for the contributions of pupils in the way of 
devices, etc., etc. They will come across with endless 
number if the teacher does not hold them to only one. 
4. Is the energy and emotion of the art department cen- 
tered around things that are in the realm of the pupils? 
Do they even understand what it is all about? When their 
parents ask them what they are doing in art can they give 
a reasonably clear explanation? 5. Is the art endeavor 
based on merely carrying out teachers assignments or what 
is still worse, the learning of facts that will be called for 
out of cold storage for the final examination? 

It is a medieval idea that children are bad and must be 
treated so except on rare occasions. 

The responsibility of being a teacher especially in the field 
of the arts is a grave one but at the same time a thrilling 
one. It is thrilling if the teacher is equal to his job. This 
means that he must serve the nation in this grave war 
emergency not only as a loyal citizen but as one in whose 
profession lies much responsibility in the way of culture. 
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These Questions Must Answered \ow 


WHAT SHOULD 


WE DO ABOUT EDUCATION OF OUR 


CHILDREN IN WAR? 


WHAT SHOULD PEOPLE DO REGARDING TEACHERS AND THE WAR EFFORT? 
SHOULD THE QUALITY OF TEACHING BE MAINTAINED AT THIS TIME? 


WILL ERRORS OF WORLD WAR 


1 BE REPEATED IN EDUCATION NOW? 


CAN THE TEACHER SERVE THIS COUNTRY BEST NOW WHERE HE IS? 
HOW SHALL TEACHERS DECIDE WHERE THEIR RESPONSIBILITY LIES? 


HOW 


IMPORTANT. ARE SCHOOLS AND GOOD TEACHING IN WAR _ TIME? 


SHOULD YOUNG PEOPLE PREPARING TO TEACH YIELD TO THE CALL OF WAR? 
HOW CAN OUR SCHOOL OFFICIALS HELP TEACHERS IN WAR _ TIME? 
HOW CAN THE PEOPLE HELP IN PROMOTING THE VALUE OF GOOD TEACHING? 


This advice to students, teachers, 
school administrators, board mem- 
bers, local, state, federal officers, 
parenis, and educationisits comes 
from the Commission on Teach- 
er Education. The commission is 
a project of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, which is a non- 
governmental council of major 
educational associations and ins- 
titutions with the general object 
of promoting cooperation and co- 
ordination among them in regard 
to problems and policies of mu- 
tual interest. 


@ Today we of the United States are 
caught up in a great crisis of civiliza- 
tion. All we believe in is at stake. A 
war must be won; a peace must be 
created. These tasks are indivisible 
and will require generations. We have 
begun the work; our children must 
carry it through. 


The challenge is imperative and uni- 
versal. All citizens wish to serve their 
country well and wisely. All look to 
government for guidance, but each is 
aware of the responsibility of personal 
decision. Each asks himself: “Should 
I continue at my present post, or should 
I seek to serve elsewhere?” Teachers, 
like all others, are facing this issue. 


What is the role of education in this 


time of conflict? What should the 
teacher do to serve his country now? 
What should the people do with respect 
to teachers? These are questions af- 
fecting the whole nation: our million 
teachers, our thirty million students 
in school and college, and all the rest 
of us, whose places these young folk so 
soon must fill. 


The Value of Teaching in Wartime 


We in the United States believe in 
education. We think it is important. 
But much that we think important we 
are giving up or cutting down on in the 
interest of victory. Some goods, on the 
other hand, have achieved increased 
significance: more not less effort is being 
poured into their production. What 
should we do about teaching? 


What, to put it another way, should 
we do about our children? We know, 
of course, that they cannot be fully 
spared. All must be affected by the 
rigors of war; many will be orphaned 
by war. But we mean to protect their 
lives, to see to it that they have proper 
food, and clothing, and shelter. What, 
however, of their minds, of their pow- 
ers of understanding? What of their 
emotional needs and of their basic con- 
victions? 


This is a war of depth: armed men 
must bear the brunt of instant battle; 
industry must produce prodigally the 


instruments of conflict; but the ultimate 
resource is personal devotion, purpose, 
understanding, and competence. That 
resource will be as fundamental when 
war is ended as it is today. Then, we 
know, the real battle will only have 
begun. For the winning of that battle, 
the battle to create a world of freedom 
and justice, we shall have to look chief- 
ly to those now young. 


Is it not clear then that the quality 
of teaching must be sustained and 
strengthened in wartime? Must not 
experienced teachers, lacking a clear 
call of duty elsewhere, stick to their 
posts and redouble their efforts? Must 
not the flow of able new teachers to 
the schools be maintained? If we say 
“Yes” to these questions we must be 
prepared to take action in support of 
our conviction. For the situation is 
already threatening. 


Threats to Teaching in Wartime 


We know what happened to teaching 
during the last war. Then experienced 
teachers were drawn away by the tens 
of thousands, many to the armed forces, 


far more to industry. Then, too, col- 


lege enrollments fell sharply, and with 
them the supply of well-prepared new 
teachers. Vacancies mounted swiftly. 
Thousands had to be filled by persons 
poorly prepared and poorly suited to 
their tasks; thousands were never filled 
at all. At the war’s end those who had 
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been employed in desperation often 
could not be dislodged; many who have 
never taught well are still in service. 


Today an even graver prospect threat- 
ens. If we do not act wisely and at 
once, past errors will be multiplied. It 
is right, of course, that many teachers 
should take up arms, that others should 
shift to new occupations where they are 
capable of performing a superior na- 
tional service. It is to be expected that 
teacher education should suffer dis- 
turbance, that former teachers should 
be summoned to resume their duties. 
But a degree of disruption is easily 
possible that would net a dangerous 
social loss. 


What we must consider are the at- 
tractions, for teachers and those pre- 
paring to teach, of other opportunities. 
First is the appeal to patriotic fervor. 
It is not easy for the individual teacher 
to decide that he can serve his country 
better where he is than by entering the 
armed sefvices. Yet the Director of 
Selective Service recognizes that this 
may be true and has recommended de- 
ferment for teachers of certain subjects 
who cannot readily be replaced. 


It is war industry, however, that 
threatens to attract teachers in the 
largest numbers. Here women as well 
as men are needed, and by the millions. 
Here a sense of being close to the battle 
line is also offered. Here, finally, wages 
are available far exceeding those of 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, es- 
pecially of women teachers in the rural 
and small-town elementary schools. 


Already there are shortages of teach- 
ers of industrial arts and agriculture, 
of physical education for boys, of sci- 
ence and mathematics, of home eco- 
nomics and commercial subjects, and 
of instrumental music. Young men 
are being drawn away from superin- 
tendencies and principalships. The 
great impending threat is of a loss of 
women teachers in smaller communi- 
ties. And as the experienced teachers 
withdraw, the chances of holding col- 
lege students—equally acceptable to 
industry—to their preparation for 
teaching must steadily decline. 


What Should Teachers Do? 


The situation presents a challenge 
first of all to each individual teacher. 
To each it must be said: Do not lightly 
leave your post of present duty. Good 
teaching is desperately important in 
wartime, and for teaching you have 
been educated. The chances are over- 
whelming that you cannot be adequate- 
ly replaced. If your government calls, 
you will, of course, respond. But un- 
less you are called, or unless you are 
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fully satisfied that you can serve more 
valuably elsewhere, serve where you 
are. 


Serve, moreover, with full conscious- 
ness of today’s needs—and of tomor- 
row’s. The war puts new demands 
upon us all; to all it offers new oppor- 
tunities. Strive to sense those oppor- 
tunities, to weigh them wisely, to rise 
with intelligence and devotion to their 
challenge. Do not be satisfied with 
past accomplishments; forge ahead vig- 
orously to higher levels of performance. 
Join freely with the whole community 
in service to the nation and its ideals 
of freedom and world order. Help 
your boys and girls to do their part 
now, and to prepare themselves well 
for the tasks ahead. How could you 
perform a greater service? 


To young men and women preparing 
for teaching a similar challenge must 
be directed. To such it must be said: 
Think long before you yield to other 
calls. The opportunity to serve your 
country through teaching was never so 
great. The twenty-nine million school 
children of your country never needed 
wise guidance by well-prepared teach- 
ers so badly. 


Sharpen your perception of what it 
means to guide those children. Devote 
your full energy and understanding to 
learning all that is needful for teaching 
superbly today and tomorrow. Deter- 
mine through membership in a great 
profession to play your part in winning 
the ultimate victory. Press forward 
more devotedly and more rapidly than 
before. 


What Should School Officials Do? 


There is also a challenge to school 
officials, who are in positions of great 
influence. To them it must be said: 
Prove to the teachers that they are ap- 
preciated. Help them to understand 
fully the value of the services they are 
performing. See that all have oppor- 
tunities to contribute to the war effort, 
outside as well as inside of their class- 
rooms. Encourage imagination and 
resourcefulness. Aid those who are 
eager to improve their teaching. Give 
recognition to outstanding accomplish- 
ment. Set an example of democratic 
behavior. 


Strengthen the schools’ relationships 
with the community. Encourage the 
teachers to respond to community needs 
in new ways. Help the people to un- 
derstand what the teachers are doing. 
Show them its importance for war and 
peace. Be sure they understand what 
sacrifices teachers are making when 
they resist the attractions of other op- 
portunities. 


What Should the People Do? 


Teachers and school officials cannot 
meet their challenge unaided by the 
people. They do not stand alone. 
What they can do depends upon the 
support given them. To the people, 
then, it must be said: Manifest your 
belief in the value of good teaching in 
wartime. Make the teachers under- 
stand that you appreciate their devo- 
tion. Give them your personal assist- 
ance whenever opportunity arises. 
Support the schools wisely. Compare 
your teachers’ salaries with what they 
might earn in war industry. Consider 
whether it is just and reasonable to 
expect them to absorb the full sacrifice 
of rejecting opportunities to double or 
treble their incomes. 


Consider, indeed, whether it is not 
essential that new state and federal 
funds should be sought to preserve 
good teaching. Must not salaries be 
adjusted in many communities if 
teachers are to be able, without undue 
personal sacrifice, to serve where they 
can truly serve best? Must not young 
people have help if they are to com- 
plete more quickly a proper prepara- 
tion for teaching? Must not instruc- 
tion be freely provided for former 
teachers, called back to service, if they 
are quickly to attain a high level of 
competence in terms of the educations 
needs of today? 


The Gist of the Matter 


In wartime, good teaching is more 
important than ever. But conditions 
are such that there is imminent dan- 
ger that teachers in large numbers will 
be drawn away from the profession. 
Each individual teacher should stand 
by his post until sent for or until fully 
convinced that his services elsewhere 
will be of more value to his country. 
Each should strive to rise to the de- 
mands of a tremendous present, of a 
fateful future. Young people who are 
preparing for teaching should stick to 
their purpose lacking clear evidence 
that society has greater need of them 
for other duties. School officials should 
encourage and support teachers vigor- 
ously. The people should prove that 
they appreciate what good teaching 
means to our nation, and that they are 
determined that good teachers shall be 
prepared and retained. 


Now, in a great crisis of our civiliza- 
tion when the guidance of youth has 
become a matter of supreme moment, 
teachers must rededicate themselves, 
and the people must reaffirm their ap- 
preciation and support. 
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The gay spotted giraffe 
above, although made of 
rags, has an elegant air. 
The designer and creator 
of this toy demonstrated 
no small amount of im- 
agination and feeling for 


form and texture. 


The striped mule with its 
young, shown at the right 
has a kindly look which 
comes from a knowing 
design sense on part of 


the ingenious maker. 


MAKE TOYS 


Americans turning their minds towards a program of 
economy may well find that a good design may be a 
valuable asset in a program “first things first.” Proper 
use of materials, suitability to purpose, economy of 
means and materials are all principles of design which 
may well be investigated. This year as the Christmas 
season approaches the type of happiness which is the 
natural heritage of the young must not be overlooked. 
Nothing has ever been more acceptable and satisfac- 
tory to the very young, and the not so young, as stuffed 
animals created with imagination from gay scraps of 
cloth and other materials pleasant to the touch as well 
as the eye. This year we suggest stuffed cloth toys 
like those shown on this page which were born in 
Detroit. There is no end to the ingenuity and creative 
imagination when it comes to making things to play 
with. Valuable results may be made from left-over 
materials that will cost nothing but time and care. 
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The hooked rug shown above illustrates how a very simple unit may be used 
to good advantage, if the color and relation of light, medium and dark 
areas are arranged in a pleasing manner. 


By MARGARET McCREA 

@e Truly American in tradition is the 
hooked rug. Little is known of its early 
history but there are evidences of its 
appearance even before 1700. Natur- 
ally the early women settlers spent 
most of their time providing for the 
necessities of life, cooking, canning, 
weaving cloth for clothing and making 
bed covers to keep out the penetrating 
cold. But we also like to think of them 
as carefully saving all the bits of mate- 
rials left over from their sewing and 
the fragments from worn-out suits and 
dresses after remodeling had been com- 
pleted for the younger children. We 
can picture these industrious women 
gathering sumac leaves, white birch 
bark, scaly moss, indigo, and beets for 
dyeing the precious pieces. No doubt 
it was a special privilege for anyone 
in the family to work on this rug when 
it was brought out on long winter even- 
ings. Perhaps the designs were com- 
binations of many minds working to- 
gether. Perhaps it was a product of 
one creative urge seeking an outlet. 
However it came about, we cherish our 
hooked rug heritage and today find 
hooking an enjoyable and satisfying 
experience. 


HOW TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG 
Materials - 

Background—burlap, canvas, monks 
cloth. 

For hooking—woolen cloth, jersey, 
chenille, cotton, woolen and _ cotton 
yarns, silk stockings. 

The hook—strong metal tool for hook- 
ing the strips through the burlap. 
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Frame—for holding the background 
material while the hooking is being 
done. 


Procedure 

1—Cut the foundation material the 
required size allowing for finishing. 

2—Design—Although stamped pat- 
terns may be purchased the creative 
person will wish to make her own de- 
sign. We may follow the tradition of 
our ancestors and cut paper or card- 
board patterns of leaves, flowers, geom- 
etrical shapes, circles, rectangles, tri- 
angles, and combinations of them. 


Various shapes around the house may 
be arranged and traced. Our designs 
of today are somewhat simpler than 
the designs of our grandmothers as we 
do not attempt to make things look nat- 
ural. The wise person will decide 
where she wishes to use the rug before 
she starts to design. Certain patterns 
will take on a look of belonging in any 
room but quaint old-fashioned ladies 
in silhouette will feel quite out of place 
in a room furnished in the contempor- 
ary mode. We must remember that 
plenty of time spent in designing will 
add to the final enjoyment of the rug. 
We have only to look at some of the 
hodge podge of the machine made 
hooked examples to realize this. 

3—Transferring the Design to the 
Background. 

a—dark crayon for freehand drawing 
or for outlining shapes. 

b—brushes dipped in ink or liquid 
blueing. 


c—charcoal. 


d—stencil—If the design has axial 
balance (same on all four sides of a 
point) a stencil might be made cover- 
ing one fourth. Transfer by filling in 
the openings with a brush dipped in ink 
or liquid blueing. 


4—-Making the Frame and Attaching 
the Foundation. Any shop worker or 
carpenter can easily provide the frames 
once the proper working plans are giv- 
en to him. This one consists of four 
pieces of wood, two, four feet long, two, 
one and a half feet long. These are 
each two inches wide and one inch 
thick and have holes bored near the 
ends in which pegs can be inserted for 
changing the sizes. 


Possibly the best way to attach the 
foundation to the frame is to sew it in 
with heavy cord, first attaching the 
shorter ends or the edges may be folded 
over and tacked. Hooking will be dif- 
ficult too close to the frame therefore 
it will be advisable to stop the pattern 
about an inch from the frame. 


o—Cutting the Strips. One-fourth 
inch when finished will be a good width 
for the strips. Some people prefer to 
cut the strips an inch wide and fold in 
the selvage edges. Any kind of wool 
will be ideal if not too heavy, flannel is 
perfect, yarns are excellent, some cot- 
tons are good but silk stockings are 
impractical for hard usage. 


6—Dyeing the Material. Color is im- 
portant in bringing out the design in 
the rug. Some rugs have a lovely soft 
color brought about through fading 
with age. We can achieve these same 
mellow tones with careful dyeing. Many 
commercial dyes are reliable and easy 
to use but we must not miss the fun of 
at sometime having experience with 
making dyes from bark and plants. 
Chapter IV entitled “Back to the Old 
Dye Kettle” in Bowles Hand Made Rugs 
contains most delightful recipes for 
making dyes. Another good source is 
Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands 
by Eaton. 

7—Hooking. The hook may be pur- 
chased from any department or art 
store or made by a clever person. A 
nail bent slightly at the point and fas- 
tened securely in a wooden handle will 
serve the purpose. Draw the loops 
through the meshes in the foundation 
with this hook to the desired height 
placing them as close together as seems 
advisable. When finished hem the edges 
and, if you wish, line with ticking. The 
loops may be either left or clipped. A 
combination of both is sometimes ef- 
fective. Experiment on a sample. The 
final touches are brushing and pressing 
after which you may lay the rug in 
place, another heirloom for the coming 
generations to cherish, 
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Intricate and rhythmic pat- 
terns of stitchery, like those 
at the right, were used in 
finishing American quilts. 


“And ’twas from Aunt Dinah’s quilting 
party 
I was seeing Nellie home.” 


@ It seems to be human nature to look 
backward occasionally to the “good old 
days.” Our mothers and our grand- 
mothers have enthralled us with tales 
of the quilting bees which they attend- 
ed in their youth and we sigh with 
envy. It must have been highly excit- 
ing for the younger generation to be 
dressed in their best clothes and taken 
to the neighborhood quilting where 
they watched their older sisters and 
mother swiftly ply the needle, listened 
to the discussion of events and plans 
of the entire community and looked 
forward with ever increasing appetites 
toward the feast which they knew 
would be ready at noon for the men- 
folk who were busy outside, perhaps 
planting, threshing, or raising a barn. 
Romances began here and romances 
ended for sometimes Susan’s golden 
curls proved to be more attractive to 
Tom than Lucy’s chestnut ones. But 
this business of quilting wasn’t all fun. 
Many fingers were badly pricked in the 
learning and many backs were weary 
at the end of the day. It took a long 
while to collect enough scraps from 
worn out clothes and bits left over from 
the yard goods bought for dressing the 
family, and a long time to piece them 
together before the quilting could be 
started. 

We today appreciate and enjoy these 
beautifully designed and handwrought 
quilts of the past and feel a keen satis- 
faction in owning one or more of them 
but in this modern age of swift move- 
ment most of us do not take the time 
or have the patience to enter into the 


DOUBLE SHELL FAN 


CHAIN ROPE 


actual work of construction or quilting. 
We can too easily purchase our ma- 
chine made quilts in stores. For these 
reasons the art of quilting by hand is 
dying. We have no younger members 
in our church quilting societies and 
truly before many years our “heritage 
of quilts” will be a sad but literal fact. 


However, there are many less time 
consuming ways in which we can enjoy 
quilting. A hand done pillow will en- 
hance the charm of any davenport or 
studio couch. The design of this pillow 
could be pieced (small shapes of cloth 
sewn together to form a pattern), ap- 
pliqued (a design in material applied 
te a cloth background by sewing around 
the edges), or worked out in the quilt- 
ing. In the first two methods the quilt- 
ing is done after the design has been 
completed. The materials used will 
depend upon those at hand or the back- 
ground involved. Quilted card table 
covers are in vogue just now and easily 
made. The design on the market is 
usually quilted in diamond shapes but 
various geometrical shapes, squares, 
circles, abstract leaves, vines, flowers, 
or birds would be much more exciting 
and not difficult. A deliciously flow- 
ered chintz, subdued in color, or a dark 
rayon satin would be excellent choices 
of materials. Or, if you need a jacket 
in which to go dancing, cut it out, quilt 
it and you'll be the belle of the ball. 
Colorful flower sprays may be appliqued 
to a dress and quilted giving it the lat- 
est fashion appearance. 

There is simply no end to the possi- 
bilities of quilting and who knows, we 
may find it so fascinating that we will 
piece together some quilt blocks, clear 
the living room and call in our friends 
for a quilting. 
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HERITAGE QUILTS 


By MARGARET McCREA 
Zelienople High School 
Zelienople, Pennsylvania. 


There are many beautiful quilt de- 
signs which have been handed down 
from generation to generation. It might 
be worthwhile for us to look at some 
of them. With a little inquiry they 
will come to light in any community. 
Their names fire our imaginations with 
thoughts of historic events and happen- 
ings in the lives of our ancestors. 
Goose-in-the-Pond, triangles used in a 
square block, Log Cabin, narrow rec- 
tangular strips joined to form a square 
block, Double Wedding Ring, small 
curved bits formed in ovals, Chips and 
Whetstones, small pieces joined to form 
geometrical designs, Crosses and Losses, 
squares and triangles, and Delectable 
Mountains are some of the most inter- 
esting pieced designs. Among the ap- 
pliqued designs are the Rose of Sharon, 
the Pride of the Forest, the Indian 
Paint Brush, The Honey Bee, Flower 
Baskets and the Sun Bonnet Girls. 
Nature was a constant source of design 
helps. The paper patterns were prized 
possessions passing from person to per- 
son and from one community to anoth- 
er. A Freedom Quilt was set together 
and quilted in 1876. Why nota Victory 
Quilt for us? 

Some good books are: 

Hall and Kretsinger—Tke Romance 
of the Patchwork Quilt in America. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd.—Caldwell, Idaho. 
1936. This has excellent reproductions 
of designs used in the past. 

Ruth E. Finley—Old Patchwork 
Quilts. J. B. Lippincott Co.—Philadel- 
phia. 1929. This shows the “how” of 
quilting. 
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A quaint but well 
designed Early 
American Quilt. 
T he Little Red 
School House was 
the motif used. 
Close examination 
will show that a 
very careful pat- 
tern of quilting 


was used. 
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The pieced quilt, shown above, illustrates the pleasing 
surface pattern which resulted when geometrical block 
units, like those shown at the right, were assembled in 


the finished product. 
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Follow the leader 


Swing in the center 


Double monkey wrench 
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Above: The eagle and other patriotic symbols were fre- Below: Quilting was often designed in a flourishing 
quently used in quilts made with an appliqued design. manner by skilled artists in this early American craft. 
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Great events in American history have always been reflected in the arts of the American people as is shown 
in this interesting illustration. This historical cotton was printed in about 1889. The laurel-wreathed por- 
traits of Washington and Benjamin Harrison were used as the main motif with the dates of their respective 
inauguration against the star-spangled background. Below the portraits of the two presidents an American 


eagle is represented with a shield, olive-branch and thunderbolts, between two flags. One flag has thirteen 


and the other has forty-two stars. The occasion of this design was the centenary of Washington's inaugura- 


tion and the admission to the Union of the forty-second state, Washington. This was on November 11 of the 


year 1889. This piece was included in the research by the Index of American Design in the New York City 


Federal Art Project. The original piece was used through the courtesy of Mrs. Agnes J. Holden of New 


York and the reproduction shown here is from a water color record drawing made by Suzanne Roy. 
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BACKGROUNDS 


ANALYSIS OF CHOICES - 


GROUP 


By J. ART McCANNE 
Director of Art 
Pomona, California 


@ The course of art in Pomona Junior 
College is built upon a highly individ- 
ualized method of teaching. Not only 
the divergent needs of the various stu- 
dents call for individual treatment, but 
experience indicates the practice is val- 
uable in arousing and sustaining inter- 
est in the work. Divergent needs may 
be expressed in three general areas: 
1. Background, 2. Present Needs, and 3, 
Probable Future Needs. The position 
is taken that the variation between 
individuals in respect to these condi- 
tions is much greater in the field of 
art than in other instructional fields in 
secondary education. 


Background: This includes not only 
the more commonly accepted elements 
such as racial, cultural, native intelli- 
gence, physical coordination, and cer- 
tain aspects of personality; but a care- 
ful study of conditions in Pomona has 
shown that the art students in any 
particular grade have taken art from 
“continuously since the seventh grade” 
to “none since the seventh grade.” Also 
some of those able to produce the high- 
est quality work have had no part be- 
fore, and some of those of small ability 
have had art continuously. This is not 
a strange condition, for many students 
of high intelligence and general ability 
have many interests and have not been 
able to “get art in” their schedules be- 
fore, and there is no doubt as to the 
relationship between art ability and 
intelligence. 


It readily can be observed that the 
capacities for creation also called native 
art ability or natural talent, vary most 
considerably within any group even 
when such a group is carefully selected. 
As the study of conditions in Pomona 
indicates there is no simple method of 
segregation into homogeneous group- 
ings, it is evident that the creation of 
even roughly homogeneous groupings 
would be a considerable undertaking— 
not to mention difficulties to be en- 
countered from an administrative stand- 


point. 
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PRESENT NEEDS - 


INSTRUCTION - 


FUTURE NEEDS 
STUDENT MUTUAL 


CONTRACTS 


ASSISTANCE 


APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


Present Needs: The art department 
is in a position to assist the student to 
better accomplishment in his other 
classes, such as: drawings and color 
schemes for dresses or other clothing 
to be made in home economics, ana- 
tomy drawings, relationship between 
design and mechanical drawing, civic 
planning, certain aspects of art em- 
braced in literature, languages and his- 
tory, and the relationship between vis- 
ual and auditory art. 

Frequently art instruction can assist 
the student in his part-time work out- 
side of school hours, as, for instance, 
instruction in freehand rapid lettering 
for a boy employed in a_ vegetable 
stand. At times the occupation of the 
parents will indicate lines of emphasis 
—such as small house design for a boy 
or girl whose father is a carpenter con- 
tractor. Briefly, beyond the point of 
mastery of a few basic skills, the pres- 
ent needs of students of art are dis- 
similar. 

Probable Future Needs: It is obvious 
that the physician, housewife, laborer, 
bank teller and professional artist of 
the future require different emphases 
in their present instruction. It is per- 
fectly true that it is impossible to 
determine what these boys and girls 
are going to be in the future, but most 
of them have an idea, and if we are 
able to help them along the road to 
their objectives we have made a con- 
tribution. Certainly our error would 
be far less great than if we had paid 
no heed whatsoever to their intentions. 
Outline of the Method 

A. Group instruction: Each year is 
started with approximately ten days 
of group instruction or review as the 
case may be in indispensable technical 
skills: 


1. Instruction and practice in the 
proper approach to all freehand draw- 
ing, i. e., laying out large areas and 
proportions before adding any details, 
This technic is developed largely 
through the study of the proportions 
of the human figure with the emphasis 
upon the advantages of laying out sizes 
and shapes as opposed to contour draw- 
ing. It is culminated by showing how 
to block in animals, birds, still life, 
buildings, landscapes. 


2. Perspective. This instruction cov- 
ers about four days and is presented 
in a simplified and non-technical man- 
ner. Short-cuts are featured. One 
point, two point and circular perspect- 
ive are covered. Most of the vocabu- 
lary and method of mechanical per- 
spective are eliminated entirely, but 
individual students may elect mechan- 
ical perspective as a contract problem 
if so desired. 


3. Lettering lay-out and construc- 
tion. Brief instruction and_ practice 
stress the following points: a. Laying 
out the entire composition in areas be- 
fore any actual letters are placed on 
the sheet, special attention being paid 
to variation of sizes and blank spaces 
in accordance with the relative import- 
ance of words and the purpose of the 
message being delivered. b. Spacing 
letters by eye rather than by measure- 
ment, and spacing between words. Cc. 
Simplified methods of constructing or- 
dinarily difficult to make letters such 


B. Presentation and filling in of 
contract 


1. At the end of the group instruc- 
tion period a contract is presented to 
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the class and explained. The problem 
offerings are grouped under seven gen- 
eral headings: A. Costume design. B. 
Commercial and Industrial art, C. Arch- 
itectural, D. Painting and Drawing, E. 
Design, F. Crafts, and G. Special prob- 
lems. Here the students may write in 
problems of their own choice, if they 
desire some work which is not included 
in the other divisions. 


There is only one restriction on free 
choice of problems. It is regarded as 
desirable that the art experiences be 
as broad as possible, but still leaving 


some room for specialization. To this 
end the students are required to select 
each group of seven problems from at 
least three of the general divisions. It 
can be seen that this prevents over- 
emphasis on strictly one type of sub- 
ject matter. 


At the inception of this individual 
system, the contract outline consisted 
of five closely typed sheets with sev- 
eral hundred possible problems. Re- 
duction of the outline to a single sheet 
of the most popular problems with the 
opportunity to write in additional prob- 
lems is found to be a more satisfactory 
method. Also an arbitrary time limit 
was set upon each group of seven prob- 
lems with additional credit given for 
extra problems within that period of 
time. It is found that having no time 
limit is a better procedure. 


C. Analysis of choices 


1. As soon as possible after the con- 
tracts are handed in an analysis is 
made of the selections in order to de- 
termine which problems have been 
selected the largest number of times. 
This indicates which problems may be 
reviewed profitably with the class as 
a whole, giving hints as to methods, 
materials, means of research, etc. Also 
this is a good point for the covering 
of practical considerations such as: a. 
Care and conservation of materials, b. 
Proper use of the available tools and 
where to find them, c. The papers to 
use for various purposes, d. Introduc- 
tion to the research files. 


D. Gathering data on each student 


1. The first contract of the year is 
made out by the student with no at- 
tempt on the part of the instructor to 
influence his choices. During the time 
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he is working on this first contract is 
a period of getting acquainted and 
gathering the data, subsequent con- 
tracts being made out in individual con- 
ferences with the instructor. From 
school records and questionnaire the 
following data are gathered: 


a. Art courses previously taken in 
school; b. Art experiences outside 
school as private courses, make own 
clothes? paint for fun? make craft 
articles? c. Life work objective; d. Im- 
mediate objective in taking art; e. Part- 
time work out of school; f. Occupation 


of parents; g. I. Q. and grades; h. Pres- 
ent school daily schedule. 


The above data coupled with the 
personal knowledge gained of the stu- 
dent in the first few weeks of school, 
give the instructor a solid foundation 
upon which to base his assistance to 
the individual students. It is encour- 
aging to note that past experience indi- 
cates the students’ unassisted choices 
are on the whole appropriate in rela- 
tion to their individual needs. 


E. Student mutual assistance 


1. With the individual system of 
instruction it at times becomes neces- 
sary for the instructor to spend a dis- 
proportionate amount of time with a 
single student on a particularly com- 
plicated procedure or problem. How- 
ever, after the student has mastered 
this technic he is in a position to assist 
other students who may be referred to 
him by the instructor. This not only 
conserves the instructor’s time and is 
an aid to the student to be helped, but 
it is believed that the helper derives 
both satisfaction and benefit. 


F. Art Appreciation and History 


1. The course does not embrace any 
set system of appreciation lessons or 
organized history study. These aspects 
are introduced only incidentally and 
informally, largely through room ex- 
hibits. An attempt is made to have 
exhibits continuously, each being intro- 
duced briefly with “what, where and 
when.” Conversation regarding the 
exhibits is encouraged, but the students 
are not held responsible for memorizing 
any details in connection with the dis- 
plays. The paucity of good motion pic- 
tures on the subject is to be deplored; 
however, there are a few, and these are 


shown when available. Book reviews 
on art subjects are accepted in lieu of 
any graphic problem. This encourages 
a very few to do supplementary read- 
ing, but on the whole is unpopular, and 
making it a requirement is of doubtful 
value. 


G. Incidental advantages of the 
individual system 

1. Inasmuch as there are only a few 
students working on identical projects 
at any particular time, it is possible 
to supply higher quality and a greater 
variety of materials. As an example, a 
group lesson in water color painting 
requires a considerable investment in 
materials, but in a class of thirty seldom 
more than six or eight sets are required. 
Group oil painting is almost out of the 
question with the ordinary art budget, 
but under the individual system, two 
good quality sets may be kept busy 
most of the time, and do not represent 
too great an investment. The same 
applies to all craft tools and architec- 
tural drafting supplies. The materials 
situation is by no means a reason for 
using the individual system of instruc- 
tion, but it incidentally does constitute 
a distinct advantage. 


2. As no attempt is made to group 
the students. according to grade they 
may be admitted to the classroom any 
period which fits in best with their 
schedule. This means that any stu- 
dent who wishes to take art is not pre- 
vented from doing so by schedule con- 
flicts. Also the administration office 
more than welcomes such a situation 
for obvious reasons. 


Summary 


A. Greatly divergent individual 
needs and abilities in the field of art 
demand individual instruction for great- 
est efficiency. 


B. Group instruction is justifiable 
only in covering essentially basic, sim- 
ple but universally needed, facts and 
technics. 


C. Outline of method from the stu- 
dent’s standpoint: 


1. He learns human figure propor- 
tions and has practice “blocking in.” 

2. He masters a practical founda- 
tion in perspective. 

3. He learns the elements of letter- 
ing lay-out. 

4. He assumes the responsibility of 
determining his major line of interest 
in the field of art, of planning his own 
work, and of seeking assistance when 
needed. 


D. The role of the instructor is to 
provide students with the necessary 
basic skills, study the individual needs 
and capacities of each, and assist each 
to reach his own maximum capacity in 
quality and quantity production. 
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@ An annual problem confronting the art teacher is the art quality of the high 
school “annual.” Together with the general staff he assists in the assembling 
of the content of the year book doing what he can to bring the working of his 
department into the picture to the advantage of all. After exhausting every 
possibility for theme and material in pandimonium something seems to emerge 
and take form. Among the immediate problems to be met is the ever present 
one of expense, cost allowed for reproduction, stock and so forth. Next whom 
do we find in our classes capable of doing the work fitted to the choice of theme 
and how many people can be used to advantage on the annual in the classes? 


For the past year the SHINGLE staff at the Ballard High School in Seattle chose 
the Paul Bunyan theme. This choice was made for several excellent reasons. 
Knowing in advance that our budget was cut considerably the use of linoleum 
cuts saved the expense of large professionally made cuts for the division sections. 
The subject in a locality where logging, timber and milling still predominate as 
the major industry seemed fitting. Having discovered in the class certain ones 
who were able to cut linoleum skilfully and rapidly and others who could design 
in the broad technic adaptable to linoleum. while others thought in terms of 
cartoon and caricature, we assembled our abilities along the Paul Bunyan line. 


We found much humor and fun in the handling of the subject and the classes, 
both craft and design, enjoyed the freshness of the theme and the manner of 
handling it. Since it was rugged and masculine it fitted in with the boyish 
majority making up the class. The loggers terms of the Paul Bunyan theme 
were not new to most of the boys and all of them knew the woods. 


To include color in the SHINGLE the tipped in division sheets or double page 
spreads were selected of varying appropriate colors. Upon these were printed 
in contrasting colors of ink the rather striking linoleum cuts. While we were 
unable to afford the color run throughout the book we found that this reserved 
use of color inserts gave the book a cheerful and attractive character. Through- 
out the book in suitable places were inserted Paul Bunyan cartoons in ink. 


The choice of material for the cover allowed us to depart to advantage from 
the tiresome and much used compo covers and leatherette effects. For a Paul 


Bunyan theme we were able to choose a heavy burlaped linen in natural color - 


and suggesting very definitely the woods. Adapting our cover design of a 
Husky Paul and his famous Blue Ox for a vigorous deep printing we chose 
blue, red, black and tan. The color of the material played its part also. 


The crucial test of the proverbial “pudding” is of course in the eating. A very 
critical and demanding student body of over two thousand are quite frank in 
expressing themselves, without diplomacy. When our Paul Bunyan SHINGLE 
was released it was proclaimed a WOW. “It's SUPER” was the last word of the 
students. The Art Department is always willing to accept all the credit due it. 
Yet without the unending work of the entire staff and the able supervision of 
the general advisor, Mrs. Kortman, the success would have amounted to little. 
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Used as the keynot 


By ORRE NELSON NOBLES ’ 
Art Teacher, Ballard Hi. Sc. 
Seattle, Washington 
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ot’ by the Ballard High School of Seattle for its Annual 


The linoleum block print shown below is the work of J. Larsen and C. Jull 
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place in her home for a fine piece of 
ceramic sculpture. Perhaps a beauti- 
fully glazed clay bow] is just the thing 
one needs to help balance an arrange- 
ment on the living room table. Clay 
candle holders or figurines are the 
things to adorn the-mantle. What wo. 
man would not treasure a hand-made 
ceramic pin? Gifts such as these are 
the prize possessions that have a real 
personal significance. For centuries 
the craftsman found real satisfaction 
in making his own gifts. Hand-made 
objects are always more personal than 
machine-made products. 


From my own boyhood days the toy 
I consider the most cherished possession 
today is a clay dog my grandfather 
modelled from native clay. My grand- 
father was no artist, he really was no 
craftsman, but he found real enjoyment 
in modelling small animals during the 
long winter hours. These were fired in 
the bake oven in the kitchen. Every- 
one should have a hobby. My grand- 
father’s hobby was clay modelling. 
You, too, should have a hobby. Why 


») not select clay as your method of ex- 
pression? At least, try to make a few 


if things—you may possess real 
‘talent. 


Amusing animal forms like those of prom- 
inent American ceramist shown here 
should serve as inspiration to the amateur 
working in clay. 


@ Clay gifts can be useful and beauti- 
ful. Beauty can be found in every hon- 
est piece of clay, according to its own 
character, that is, which someone has 
taken pleasure in making. All the old 
civilizations made some sort of pottery 
or images from clay that rank among 
the world’s most beautiful things. Few 
of us are ever in a position to purchase 
these museum pieces. However, if one 
wants to badly enough, he can be a cre- 
ator of artistic clay objects. And how 
many clay objects there are! Perhaps 
the clay objects you make will become 
museum pieces two generations from 
now. 


Surely the housewife will have a 
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Several decades ago, almost every 


-_. modern woman found enough leisure 


time to paint and decorate china. Sure- 
ly you know someone who has a china 
closet filled with many very fine pieces. 
The principle of art and design has 
taught us to find beauty in lovely glazed 
textures and color. It is no longer 
fashionable to decorate the china dish 
with realistic nature forms. We have 
learned, however, to find beauty in clay 
itself. In previous articles of this mag- 
azine were discussed simple methods of 
making clay pottery by using the coil 
method, but there are many other clay 
objects which can be made. 


First, may I suggest a decorative tile 
to be used as a hot dish mat. This ele- 
mentary problem will serve as a starter 
or exercise to learn the fundamental 
technic of working with clay. Surely 
the more experience one has with cer- 
tain material, the greater the creative 
possibilities. By continuous practicing 
the fundamentals of the piano, the finer 
a musician one becomes. So it is with 
clay. After a few trial experiences, 
beautiful hand-made ceramics begin to 
find their places in important places in 


By ANGUS DOUPLE 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


your home. Your home will soon be- 
come well decorated with these inter- 
esting things. Why not make some for 
your friends? Make your own gifts, 
and if you enjoy working with clay, 
begin a gift shop. Earn a few extra 
dollars to buy that piece of furniture 
you've always hoped to own. 


To make a tile, roll out a portion of 
clay to a thickness of approximately *% 
inch. Place a paper pattern on the clay 
and trim the edges with the modelling 
tool. A design can be cut into the clay 
with a modelling tool before the clay 
becomes too dry. Any shape and size 
can be used for the tile (round, square, 
triangular, oval, etc.). The firing and 
glazing processes are the same as the 
making of a bowl. 


Ash trays, bowls, candlesticks, flower 
pots, small vases, coasters, cream pitch- 
ers, and salt shakers make useful and 
attractive gifts. The coil method should 
be used to make these. 


Small boxes with lids make nice gifts. 
Any object with straight sides is easy 
to form. 


Beads, stones for rings, pins, and but- 
tons of almost every shape and size can 
be made. Clasps must be glued on the 
back of pins. 


Lamp bases are modelled much like 
a vase. 


Figurines and animals make good 
problems for the person who has more 
experience and is more creative. Re- 
ligious figures for Christmas decorations 
are suggestions too. 


Firing and glazing are the chief dif- 
ficulties. Perhaps you-know someone 
who will be willing to help you. Ready 
mixed glazes and good small inexpen- 
sive electric kilns can be purchased 
from ceramic supply houses. These 
glazes are painted on the clay with a 
water color brush like tempera paint. 
Articles in earlier issues of this maga- 
zine will help solve your problems, and 
there are also well written books avail- 
able in libraries and book stores. 


Non-firing clays are now available 
from most supply houses. When dry 
they become stone hard. Instead of 
glazing in the usual manner, the pieces 
can be painted with water paint and 
the pores sealed with a varnish that 
very closely resembles glaze. 
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YOU 
CAN 
MAKE 


@ Stained glass is regarded as a for- 
gotten craft and is usually associated 
with Gothic cathedrals and medieval 
architecture of Europe. It has gener- 
ally been thought that the making of 
stained glass windows is expensive and 
difficult. This craft can be practiced 
without difficulties. 

A visit to a glass works will give the 
student an understanding of the nature 
of the glass itself. First, one must un- 
derstand the limitations and possibili- 
ties of materials. The material used 
in making a stained. glass window is 
known as antique glass. Antique glass 
is made by dipping a long tube into a 
molten mass of glass and collecting a 
lump on the end. This glass is blown 
into a hollow cylinder, and the cylinder 
is allowed to settle on a flat stone. The 
irregularities of the stone form the ir- 
regularities on the glass, and it is the 
variety of form that gives the colored 
tonal quality to the glass. Different 
metallic oxides added to the molten 
glass give the various colors. 

It is believed that window glass was 
first made in England about A. D. 674, 
while the actual acceptance of glass as 
a high standard of expression began in 
the thirteenth century. During the 
fourteenth and (fifteenth centuries, 
beautiful stained glass windows began 
to disappear and only in recent years 
were the lovely colors used so much 
during the Middle Ages imitated. In 
order to fully understand and appreci- 
ate stained glass, one should study the 
finest work as seen in the famous Gothic 
cathedrals in Europe. In these cathe- 
drals, colored glass was used to soften 
the light in the spacious interiors, and 
the craftsmen of the medieval period 
were able to adapt the design to glass 
in an unusual way. Designing a thir- 
teenth century window in modern times 
would be an imitative art. Modern 
craftsmen should want to use colored 
pieces of glass in a twentieth century 
fashion as Frank Lloyd Wright has done 
in some of his unusual modern archi- 
tecture. In this article we shall see 
how stained glass windows are made 
from an archaeological point of view. 

To construct a stained glass window 
panel, the design must first be worked 
out on paper exactly as it will be when 
finished. There are several considera- 
tions at this point. Glass is transpar- 
ent or translucent, and sparkles of col- 
ored light pass through from the exte- 
rior to the interior. Therefore, the 
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STAINED GLASS 
WINDO 


By 
ANGUS DOUPLE 


choice of color is most important. The 
shapes must suggest the character of 
the glass. Long and narrow shapes are 
difficult to cut and fire. The positions 
of the lead must be well designed so 
that the finished window has strength. 
Leads should not meet at edges or 
crossings. Make several pencil sketches 
of designs and experiment with water 
color until a satisfactory design is ob- 
tained. Then correctly proportion the 
design on a piece of heavy paper with 
charcoal or pencil and paint it with 
water paints. Most antique glass has 
drawing painted on it. Be sure that 
the lead lines are planned to express 
the character of the glass. Avoid de- 
tail. There are several sizes of lead. 
Large windows use all sizes. A cross 
section of the lead looks like an “H.” 
The pieces of glass fitted into the open 
parts of the “H” hold the glass in place. 

Only a skilled person can make the 
glass; therefore, one must buy the col- 
ored pieces from an_ establishment 
where stained glass windows are made. 
All colors can be obtained in the de- 
sired thickness. Glass is inexpensive 
although the price varies with textural 
qualities. For example, pure gold is 
blown into the molten glass to make a 
rich red color. Therefore, red glass is 
the most expensive. An amateur 
should buy scrap pieces of glass on 
which to experiment. 

A wheel cutter is used to cut glass. 
All hardware stores sell them. The 
glass must be ona flat surface and 
held firmly. The cutter is held in the 
right hand much as you hold a pen. 
On the glass should be traced the shape 
of the piece to be cut. By pulling the 
cutter over the traced lines steadily 
and continuously, the mark will be deep 
enough to permit breaking the piece 
the desired shape by tapping on the 
back. The process is not difficult, al- 
though practice will be necessary to 
accomplish satisfactory results. Straight 
lines are much easier to cut than curved 
lines. A pair of pliers can be used to 
nibble off any edges that are too large. 
As each piece is cut, place it on the 
paper design, allowing space for the 
leaded part. The professional crafts- 
man uses melted bees’ wax to hold the 
glass in place. Usually one side of the 
glass is smooth. The other side is rough. 
The smooth side always faces the in- 
side. 

The lead comes in long strips and 
should be stretched well before being 


used. An old knife or paint scraper 
will make a good cutting tool. Nail a 
wooden lath around two sides of draw- 
ing or “cartoon” forming a right angle. 
Next to the lath place the outside strip 
of the window. Begin to fit the lead 
around the pieces of glass. This strip 
of lead is called the “calm.” With the 
knife, chop off the calm very exactly. 
Place each piece firmly in place with 
asmall nail. When the window is com- 
pleted, place two more laths around 
the edge of the window to keep it in 
place. 


There are several methods of solder- 
ing, although an electric soldering iron 
is the simplest method. The gas flame 
torch can also be used. A fiux is nec- 
essary to clean the surface of the lead 
and cause the solder to run. Soft lead 
solder of a readily fusible nature is 
required. Apply the flux with a small 
brush, place solder on the joint and 
heat with soldering iron until the joint 
is sealed. Be careful not to use too 
much heat or the lead will melt. 


After the soldering process is com- 
plete, the window must be cleaned and 
cemented. Cement for windows is 
made by mixing equal quantities of 
whiting and plaster of Paris together 
with turpentine and boiled linseed oil 
to make a thick paste. Add lamp black 
to darken the paste. With a stiff brush 
rub the paste between the glass and the 
leads on both sides. 


Windows must be handled very care- 
fully so they do not bend. The win- 
dow is ready for use, although antiqued 
stained glass is painted and fired in a 
kiln. 

Painting is done in opaque oxides of 
iron in shades of reddish brown and 
black. This method of decorating col- 
ored glass really gives quality to the 
window. It is a process that needs to 
be understood to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Due to the thick character of the 
paint, various decorative effects may be 
produced. Lettering has always been 
a very important feature of stained 
glass windows. These letters are paint- 
ed on. 

In a specially designed kiln the 
painting on the glass fuses with the 
glass to give a permanent quality. Or- 
dinary pottery kilns can be used for this 
step, although experience is necessary 
to master successful firing. 


Stained glass panels can be made to 
decorate a window pane ina home. As 
a school project, the pupils could design 
a window for the class room or corri- 
dor. Colored glass also makes nice mo- 
saic panels. It is a fine medium and 
offers many opportunities for individual 
expression. 

J. A. F. Divine and G. Blachford, 
Stained Glass Craft, Frederick Warne 
& Co., Ltd., New York, 1940. 
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By ALICE MUSSER 


@ If you have never tried silk screen 
printing, you have a fascinating and 
interesting experience ahead of you. It 
is not difficult if you know the short- 
cuts and “tricks” that can be _ used. 
The process is briefly one by which 
color or ink is forced through, material 
by means of a rubber blade on wood 
called a “squeegee.” Silk or organdy 
is stretched tightly over a frame. The 
design is transferred onto “the silk” in 
such a way that only certain parts allow 
the paint to go through the silk. 


It is believed that the ancient Chinese 
or Egyptians invented the process. In 
1914 or 1915 the process we are famil- 
iar with was developed by John Pils- 
worth of San Francisco. It was first 
used only in the advertising field. It 
is now used for textiles, furniture, 
glassware, household articles, vacuum 
cleaner bags, lamp shades, greeting 
cards, wallpapers, milk bottles and 
countless other articles. 


Because of its strength silk bolting 
cloth of about 8 or 10 mesh is satisfac- 
tory for most printing. The silk is 
stretched very tightly over a wooden 
frame, which is fastened by hinges to a 
rigid base. This makes it possible to 
move the frame up and down without 
its slipping. This also makes it easier 
to insert and remove printing material. 


If part of the silk screen, not to be 
printed is blocked out with paper, lac- 
quer, glue or stencil material and paint 
is squeezed over the surface of the silk, 
the paint flows through the open spaces. 
It does not seep through where the silk 
is blocked out or resisted. 


The tools you will need are: 1. A 
printing frame; 2. Squeegee; 3. Stencil 
knife; 4. Lacquer film (several yards of 
heavy paper); 5. Process paint, any de- 
sired colors; 6. Film solvent or lacquer 
thinner if you use stencil lacquer film; 
7. Paint extender; 8. Kerosene; 9. Silk or 
organdy, several yards. 


A small frame may be made by nail- 
ing together four pieces of 1x2-inch 
lumber. The frame must be sturdy, 
free from imperfections and must not 
warp. A carpenter’s plane should be 
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A DEVICE FOR PRINTING COLOR IN QUANTITY 


The screen is simple to make 


AN EXCELLENT WAY TO MAKE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


used to bevel the outside of the frame. 
This will keep the silk from tearig 
when it is stretched over the frame. 
It is a good idea to smooth the frame 
with sandpaper and give it a protective 
coat of shellac. Organdy or silk is 
stretched over the frame. Care must 
be taken to to have it even and smooth. 
Tack around the edges. Organdy does 
not hold up as well as silk. 


The flat rubber blade called a squeegee 
is used to squeeze the color through 
the silk. These can be bought by the 
foot from most printing supply houses. 
The white rubber blades last longer 
than the black rubber blades. 


The frame rests upon a base to which 
it is attached by slip-pin hinges. The 
base must be absolutely flat and made 
of wood that will not warp. The base 
should extend several inches beyond 
the edge of the frame on all sides. A 
bar the thickness of the frame along 
one side of the base holds the hinges. 
The frame can also be screwed onto a 
table or drawing board if it is sturdy 
and flat. 

Special film-stencil knives available 
at art supply stores are used to cut the 
stencil. A narrow blade about %-inch 
wide is best for cutting film stencils. 
Lacquer film can be bought from most 
art supply companies. It is especially 
planned for silk screen work. It is 
transparent and is laid over the design. 
It can be cut with a stencil knife. The 
film has a wax paper backing which 
holds the design together after it has 
been cut. It is possible to remove un- 
desired parts of the film without pull- 
ing it apart. The film is then attached 
to the screen. 

Printing mediums are varied. There 
are special process paints that are very 
satisfactory. They are mixed with ex- 
tender to the desired consistency. 
There are special textile paints and ink 
soluable in water. The process paint 
has to be removed with gasoline or ker- 
osene. 

Silk screen printing works well on 
any paper. The more porous the paper 


The screen must be fastened securely and 
accurately on a base with loose pin hinges 
for greatest satisfaction in printing sev- 
eral colors. 


the quicker the ink or paint will dry. 
With special paints designs can be 
printed on wood, fabrics, metal, glass 
and practically all surfaces. The de- 
sign used should first be worked out on 
paper. 

You can buy lacquer film by the yard 
to be used for your stencil. The film 
is laid over the design. It is well to 
fasten it securely in place with tape. 
The wax paper backing is laid next 
the design. Cut with a stencil knife 
the parts of your design that are to be 
in one color. Care should be taken not 
to cut through the paper backing. With 
the point of the knife the film is loos- 
ened where it has been cut. The large 
pieces are peeled off with .&tweezers— 
the parts that are to be printed. 


Lay the cut film under the silk screen, 
still on your pencil design. It is wise 
to do your stencil cutting, in position, 
on your screen base. Be sure the film 
is next to the screen. A cloth is damp- 
ened with lacquer thinner or adhering 
liquid and rubbed over the inside of 
the silk. Have a dry cloth pad to rub 
briskly as you put the thinner on the 
silk. Do a small portion at a time. 
The dry rag makes the film stick better 
to the silk. Do not use too much thin- 
ner or the film will dissolve. 


Allow the film to dry about fifteen 
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Using the squeegee as illustrated by Harry 
Sternberg in his excellent new book, 
SILK SCREEN COLOR PRINTING 


or twenty minutes. Turn the screen 
over and very gently start to peel the 
wax paper backing from the stencil. 
If there are some spots where the film 
is coming off with the paper, lower the 
paper again and use the damp cloth 
again on these spots. 


Save the scraps of film that were cut 
out. When dissolved in lacquer thinner 
they are good for patching spots that 
might have pulled loose when the paper 
backing was removed. 


If only enough film was used to cover 
the design it will be necessary to block 
out the silk surface all around the 
stencil and over the edge of the frame 
in order to make it leakproof. This 
may be done with adhesive paper called 
masking tape, witn lacquer, shellac or 
a paper mask. 


If lacquer or shellac is used for mask- 
ing, apply by spreading with the sharp 
edge of a hard piece of cardboard. 
Place the screen on the base with the 
hinges. Place your paper to be printed 
in place on the base. Put paper guides 
at side and top of the paper. This 
will insure placing the next paper in 
the same position. Gummed paper is 
good for thin paper printing. The gum- 
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A squeegee 


Guides 


are used 


med paper is folded in the middle and 
one end pasted to the base. Cardboard 
guides may be used w.th thicker paper 
or cards. 


Place your paper to be printed under 
the screen. The paint may be thinned 
with extender and mixed on the white 
paper backing pulled from the stencil. 
With a spoon spread the paint near one 
end of the screen. The screen is held 
flat in place. Beginning at this end 
the “squeegee” is placed behind the 
paint and pulled slowly to the other end 
of the screen. The frame is raised and 
the printed card removed. If there are 
light specks in the print the ink is too 
dry or the printing pressure was not 
heavy enough. If the edges are blurred 
the ink is thin. 


After printing as many cards as de- 
sired the paint must be removed at 
once from the silk screen. To prevent 
the paint seeping under the silk onto 
the frame where it is difficult to re- 
move, before printing crease a piece of 
gummed paper along here half on the 
frame and half on the silk. You will 
need plenty of old newspapers and rags 
for cleaning. Soak and rub the screen 
thoroughly with kerosene. Any left 
over paint can be replaced in the can. 
The silk mesh must be perfectly clear. 
The old film is removed with lacquer 
thinner. 


If the stencil-is made from shellac 
film the original is handled exactly as 
per lacquer film. The screen is lowered 
and a hot iron is touched to the screen 
in several places to make it stick slight- 
ly to the silk. The frame is raised and 
a piece of cardboard slipped under the 
original on the printing base. This will 
bring the stencil and screen into firmer 
contact when the frame is lowered. A 
piece of wrapping paper is placed be- 
tween the iron and the screen. Form 
with a continuous movement from the 
center outward. Lift the paper fre- 
quently to see if the stencil is adhering 
to the silk. It will look dark where it 


for printing 
cards or 


thin paper 


is fastened properly. Let cool. Raise 
the frame and remove the original 
drawing paper from the stencil. Re- 
move the backing paper as for lacquer 
films. Mask out the space around the 
stencil and proceed as for other screen 
stencils. 

To remove this stencil place some 
newspapers underneath the screen. Lay 
over it a heavy woolen cloth saturated 
with denatured alcohol. Allow to soak 
15 or 20 minutes. Rub a cloth briskly 
over the screen. The stencil will come 
loose. 

Paper stencils can be used when runs 
of not more than 100 impressions are to 
be used. Poster paper, Glassine paper, 
Vellum tracing paper or Kraft paper 
can be used. Poster paper can be made 
transparent by dampening with turpen- 
tine. Kraft paper must be worked on 
directly. 

Paper stencils are cut the size of the 
screen to be used. 


After the sketch is made the paper 
is taped onto the printing base. The 
stencil is cut with a paper cutting knife. 


After the pencil lines have been cut 
the tape is removed without disturbing 
the cut paper. The loose pieces are 
not removed. The frame is hinged and 
laid on the stencil. Heavy paint is 
poured on the center of the screen and 
the “squeegee” passed over the screen 
from the center outward to the ends 
and sides of the screen. 


The heavy paint makes the paper 
stencil adhere to the silk. The print- 
ing frame is lifted and the cut paper 
pieces peeled from the silk. You must 
be careful not to disturb the center 
pieces. It is advisable to secure the 
edges of the paper to the silk with 
scotch tape or gummed paper. 


Since the cost of silk screen equip- 
ment is moderate it will be found that 
they will repay their cost many times 
over in renewed interest in printing, as 
a time saver, and for the pleasure one 
gets from a really professional job. 
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THRUMS NATURAL CLAYS 


WAX PAPIER-MACHE 


NEWSPAPERS «+ STONE 


HOG BRISTLES 


VEGETABLES 


RUSHES + SOAP 


PARAFFIN » NUTS + WOOD + CORN HUSKS 


BURLAP «+ LINOLEUM 


By GRACE WIBLE 
Art Supervisor 
Bradford, Penna. 


@ In these days economy, resourcefulness and ingenuity 
are valuable to craftsmen and art teachers. Many usable 
materials may be found supplied by nature which can well 
serve the creative ability of art students. Cat tail rushes 
may be used for craft classes to be made into seats for 
chairs and stools as weil as baskets. There are corn husks 
for making innumerable things. Pieces of wood for carv- 
ing, clay, stone, all have possibilities far beyond the point 
ever reached in our schools. 

It is sound educational practice and does much to develop 
appreciation. Discarded scraps of linoleum from the local 
stores may be used for making block prints and numerous 
other things. Scraps of wood from the lumber yard make 
splendid toy animals and figures. In some communities 
leather left-overs may be had from factories. Now is the 
time to adventure and save. Artists, schools and clubs can 
also reclaim materials ordinarily thrown away such as 
dried poster paint or tempera and the paint left inside of 
used oil paint tubes. The former may be softened with 
an added drop of glycerine and used for the usual purposes. 
The oil pairt may be thinned with turpentine for use as 
wood stain. Every particle of dry modelling clay may be 
crushed, soaked and used again time after time. For the 
person interested in oil painting the back of oil cloth is 
satisfactory as a substitute for canvas. The oil paints 
themselves may be home made by mixing inexpensive 
powder paints in linseed oil. With patience, poster or 
showcard paint may also be mixed with linseed oil. The 
second method is more difficult as the water base already 
in the paint does not mix readily with oil. Old window 
blinds and burlap which has been sized or cardboard cov- 
ered with a coat of shellac have all been used as substitutes 
for canvas. Artists have used wood at times also. 

A cheap finger paint may be made from thick laundry 
starch colored with almost any kind of paint with a few 
drops of formaldehyde added as a preservative. This 
paint may be used on shelf paper, paper from meat mar- 
kets or furniture stores. It must have a shiny non-absor- 
bent surface. A recipe for finger paints: % cup starch 
(laundry), '2 cup soap flakes, '4 cup talcum (not necessary). 
Mix the starch with a little cold water, add boiling water 
and if starch does not thicken and clear cook a minute 
add soap flakes and tale. Kalsomine, powder, paint, or 
tempera may be added for color when cool. A drop of 
formaldehyde or oil of cloves in each jar of paint will 
help preserve it. 


Poster paint can be made from clay for less than three 
cents per gallon. Many colors of clays may be found in 
nearly any locality. If these are sifted or strained then a 
little gum arabic added to give them adhesive qualities 
and a few drops of oil of peppermint for a preservative 
they will produce a good paint. Natural clays are pure 
white, grey, yellow, brown and many shades of red. 
Greens can be obtained by cooking spinach to a pulp and 
adding it to very light or white clay for a spinach like 
green or to other colors of clay for yellow, greens or 
dark greens. More experimentation along this line will 
develop other colors which will cost next to nothing for 
large quantities. 

These suggestions may help the small theatre group 
which need large quantities of paint at little cost. The 
clay could be collected and prepared during an “outing” or 
vacation and stored for future use. 

Brushes are scarce in some places and may become more 
so since the war has interrupted the past source of supply. 
An ambitious or ingenious person could make his own by 
firmly wiring hog bristles to a handle for use on large 
work. For other work brushes have been made _ using 
clipped feathers of fowl. These, too, may be attached to 
a stick for a handle. Free brush drawing could be done 
with such brushes. 

With a few hog-bristle brushes the impatient person 
may begin his painting without waiting for funds to buy 
an expensive kit. The South Americans developed a beau- 
tiful red dye from a small insect. Many of their textiles 
exhibit this red color. Although the process for making 
many of their ancient colorings has been lost plenty 
remains to intrigue the person interested in color and dyes. 
All the old dyes were made of insect or vegetable coloring 
the brilliancy of which has never been surpassed. 

In this ancient past the cavemen are believed to have 
used blood to paint the pictures found on the walls of their 
caves. Although not recommended as a modern practice, 
it proves that when the urge to create is strong enough 
materials will be found. 

Thrums cut from carpets which could be obtained from 
rug and carpet mills are an inexpensive and useful mate- 
rial from which to weave rugs, chair seats, mats, bags, 
purses or wall hangings. Of course, clean old stockings 
and clothing may be used for the same purpose. Exciting 
stitchery has been done by both children and adults on 
old flour and sugar sacks. Odds and ends of threads, yarns, 
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silks and other scraps from the home may be combined 
in artistic and satisfactory articles such as wall hanging, 
jacket, luncheon set, bed spread, draperies or belt. 


The same kind of material may be used for weaving with 
parcel post twine used for warp. Dyes have been made 
at home from black walnuts, onion skins and beet juice. 
There may be others worth experimenting with. 


For those who wish to do sculpture, paraffin is an inex- 
pensive medium because it may be remelted and used 
many times. Also, all the shavings from a large piece 
may be melted, moulded and used for smaller sculpture. 
Paraffin has an advantage over soap for carving as the 
artist may pour the wax into the size container which 
approximates the size of the piece he wishes to carve, allow- 
ing more freedom in size and choice of subject. Of course, 
this medium has possibilities in a temperate or cool climate 
only. Interesting color may be added by dropping small 
pieces of colored wax crayon into the melting wax. Par- 
affin may be poured and moulded as well as carved. 

A worthwhile interest and effort in the present crisis 
would be the making of book covers for blind soldiers, or 
for schools or homes for the blind. Interesting ones could 
be made from cardboard with designs cut from cardboard, 
felt, cork, cloth and other materials and pasted to the 
covers. Designs, satisfying and pleasing to the touch with 
a variety in texture might be the first objective. Gay 
attractive color should not be neglected in the plan for 
many people in these institutions have some percentage 
of their vision remaining. If no local institutions exist 
as possible recipients of this work the Red Cross will 
issue instructions and be a clearing house for the finished 
product. 

Corrugated paper is fine for backgrounds for models 
and displays. Numerous things can be done with it to 
make it fit the specific purpose. It may be painted, sprayed, 
glued and rolled. It also has possibilities for use on Braille 
Book Covers. (Books for the Blind.) 

Young children will find lots of fun in fashioning all 
sorts of imaginative animals, birds and people out of 
papier-mache, for use at Christmas as a decoration either 
under the tree or as part of a special arrangement at home. 
These creations will also make exciting gifts for other 
numbers of the family. They may be simply and substan- 
tially made from discarded newspapers, and flour paste or 
better still wall-paper paste. 

Teachers have discovered several easy methods of mak- 
ing papier-mache. The most simple for younger children 
is to begin with a wad of crushed paper. If the wad is 
wrapped with strips of paper soaked in paste it will become 
firm. Then the head, legs, tail or other appendages may 
be attached after being rolled and formed. At this stage 
it is well if the object is allowed to dry for a day or two 
so that it will retain its shape while being further worked 
upon. Wrapping may then be continued until the object 
approaches the idea the child has in mind or until he is 
satisfied with it. The paint may then be applied and that 
is real fun, for there may appear a calico elephant or even 
a spotted monkey, and other strange beings. Bits of con- 
trasting material may be added such as felt, buttons, cloth, 
burlap, cotton, yarn—almost anything to make it more 
exciting. 

For older children the paper may be soaked and cooked 
by the usual method but efficient teachers have discovered 
a quicker and easier method. 

If the paper is prepared and used within a couple of 
days this simple plan may be followed. First, the paper 
must be torn into very small bits, about '4-inch square. 
These are soaked and stirred in very warm water if pos- 
sible. Then dry flour is added until the whole becomes a 
sticky pulp similar to clay. Thorough stirring and knead- 
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ing of this pulp will prepare it for use within the half day 
it was begun. This has been found very satisfactory for 
modelling, even on armatures. 

Some people add a little plaster of Paris to make it set 
more firmly but this is not necessary if the finished objects 
are handled with the care afforded china. 


A large creche could be prepared for the home or the 
school room, with each child contributing an animal or 
figure in papier-mache. Such an activity could include 
much research and a study of paintings of nativity scenes 
as well as a study of religious sculpture. This interest 
might lead into church architecture and stained glass win- 
dows. Such a study will be an aid in both creativity and 
appreciation. 

Other Christmas activities might include the making of 
belts for use as gifts. Girls like to make belts or suspend- 
ers from heavy cloth or felt and finish them with bits of 
bright felt cut from old hats and attached to the belt with 
yarn of bright colors. 

Boys and girls alike enjoy making belts from small rec- 
tangles of wood, upon which they may carve, as chip carv- 
ing or finish to bring out the grain of the wood. Holes 
bored for lacing are most uniform if they can be done in 
the woodwork shop but if not a hand drill will answer the 
purpose. These belts may be laced with leather shoe laces 
or certain kinds of rope. 

Costume jewelry may be made from scraps and need cost 
not a cent. Ingenious ones have been done in yarn, felt, 
leather and ccmbinations of these with each other or with 
other material. A puppet or a whole family of puppets 
for fun at home will be an appreciated Christmas gift for 
use on a black-out night. Again the whole puppet might 
be made of discarded materials, wood, paper, cloth and 
string. Even boys will labor over the sewing on costumes 
for the puppets and not feel they are “sissy.” Stages con- 
structed of packing cases complete the gift. Tongue de- 
pressers, secured from the doctor or nurse have many uses. 
One simple, and interesting one is making of letter open- 
ers. A paper knife with a nicely carved handle, finished 
with shellac and wax is a most acceptable gift. 


Discarded tin cans have been made into bright toys for 
the little ones. A good pair of tin shears and a 75 cent 
soldering set will arouse the interest of older elementary 
or junior high school pupils. A little bright enamel added 
and these hand made toys will vie with the ones from the 
“store.” 

Someone who has money to spend would enjoy working 
with some of the non-priority plastic materials furnished 
by art supply companies. Among popular pieces formed 
from this material are: bracelets, letter openers, buttons, 
necklaces, book covers, jewel or cigarette boxes, book ends 
and desk sets. This material may have possibilities not 
discovered as yet. Much of the plastic material is tough 
and springy so that a modern style book end would be a 
possibility. With the lack of metal and the scarcity of 
other art mediums the plastics are worth some experi- 
mentation. 

Potato printing has many possibilities. The walls of old 
Pennsylvania homes were once covered with designs ap- 
plied with a potato. Almost any article which could be 
designed with a linoleum block could be done with a 
potato. The design needs to be quite simple as the potato 
does not lend itself to delicate carving. 

Bottles of all kinds, (lotion, perfume, wine, laboratory) 
could be retrieved and made into containers for flowers, 
water bottles, kitchen containers and decorative pieces. 
Shells picked up along the shore may be cleaned and pol- 
ished and used for fish dishes, ash trays, jewelry, buttons, 
and hundreds of other things. Here’s more adventure for 


you and you will like it. 
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@ At the entrance of Fortier High School in New Orleans 
is a mural eight by twelve feet. It is the work of Stephen 
McMurray and Charles Weatherly, who graduated in June 
1942, under the direction of Joseph E. Smith, head of the 
art department in that school. The mural entitled “Build- 
ing Louisiana” is divided into upper and lower sections 
describing scenes in the history of the state. In the center 
is the Louisiana state seal twenty-eight inches in diameter, 
with the Capitol building in the background, standing six 
feet high. Upon completion of the mural, Stephen Mc- 
Murray was awarded a scholarship to continue his art 
studies at the Arts and Crafts school in the Vieux Carre. 
Charles Weatherly was winner of an honor scholarship at 
Tulane University. The upper left corner shows La Salle 
discovering Louisiana in 1682. In the center is the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Paris, 1763. To the upper right is an 
illustration of the American acquisition of Louisiana in 
1803, describing the lowering of the French flag, and a 
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salute by the United States Marines, as the American flag 
is raised. 

The lower half of the mural, describes Jackson at the 
battle of New Orleans, with Lafitte in the background. To 
the right of this scene stands Zachary Taylor during the 
Mexican war in 1815, and Lee and Grant in the War Be- 
tween the States, 1865. The lower right illustrates the 
products of Louisiana, including cotton, strawberries, and 
sugar cane. The building in the background is titled 
“Higgins.” The figures at the extreme lower right repre- 
sent soldiers of World War I and World War II. 


The mural is the first of its size to be completed at For- 
tier. It was planned, modeled, drawn and painted under 
the guidance of Joseph E. Smith. The figures are the self- 
impressions and interpretations of the boys, gathered 
through long study and research. 

Painted with poster colors, the mural is bright, with light 
and bright shades of blue, yellow, red, orange brown and 
green. It is worthy of much credit and praise. 
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Airplanes, streamline trains, tele- 
phones, radios, ships, cars, and many 
other modern facilities are all about us 
waiting for our approval or rejection. 
The things we are doing and making 
today are vital to the times and present 
day needs. Until just recently art was 
so interested and involved in tracing 
origins and studying the Greeks and 
Romans in order to discover their in- 
fluence on our times that we have been 
virtually walking backwards. Change 
forces us ahead but we have been look- 
ing into things which have happened 
in the past. Through knowledge and 
understanding of men and history, we 
develop an attachment to living, we find 
our place in civilization. But we must 
hurry over the link between the past 
and the present and be on our way. 


Early cars were built high, and all 
the trappings were of brass, and they 
still had the look of the horseless car- 
riage about them. The early stoves 
were also high, with many shiny trim- 
mings and fancy curves and swirls. 
Houses were large, having many rooms, 
and much too much bric-a-brac for our 
present pace. Life has been speeded 
up by the introduction of machines. 
Daily tasks in the home take a small 
fraction of the time they used to. 
Processes in industry call for specialists. 
We no longer have “Jacks-of-all-trades.” 
Cars have become lower, more com- 
pact, and simplified in line. The brass 
trim has given way to functional parts 
which have become part of the whole 
design. Houses are lower, more com- 
pact, and the trimming has almost en- 
tirely been eliminated. An _ under- 
standing of the basic principles which 
have brought about these changes will 
develop more intelligent consumers, 
hence, better design for art is depend- 
ent on the buying public. 


Any community or rural school area 
has someone who because of his 
training or experience has much to 
contribute to our program. Some of 
the most interesting art in America 
today is being done by untrained, la- 
boring people, working on the kitchen 
table after the chores and dishes are 
finished. These people are doing things 
because they feel a need for it or be- 
cause they enjoy meeting the challenge 
of materials. The therapeutic value of 
modeling in clay, weaving, painting, 
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and making things is evidenced in hos- 
pitals, clinics, sanitariums, and penal 
institutions where trained teachers are 
maintained and materials are provided. 
Explore your surroundings. Visit often 
the artist in his studio, the sign painter 
at work, the architect at work, or the 
lithographer turning out prints. Dif- 
ferent ones would be good people to ask 
in your own community to demonstrate 
their own artistic skill at some of your 
meetings. Children could take their 
turn at showing others what they can 
do. Experiment with materials and 
look at each artist visited to learn adap- 
tation in the use of materials. Honesty 
and integrity in the use of materials 
will stand in any democratic society. 
Develop an appreciation and intimacy 
with the arts. The perfection of skill 
in junior high schools, high schools, 
special art schools, and colleges may be 
necessary, but for the elementary school 
the appreciation of art in all its forms 
is the important thing. Develop an 
awareness of beauty, learn of mate- 
rials, develop a wide understanding of 
art forms and how to use them, provide 
a rich understanding of the  back- 
ground of art, and release the creative 
power inherent to some degree in each 
individual. All of this would lead you 
to believe that by observing and study- 
ing, people can learn to appreciate art 
and to become intelligent consumers; 
on the contrary, art is experience and 
in order to understand it we have to 
use it. In place of the old conception 
of learning whereby subject matter was 
poured in we have developed a new 
concept of learning which involves do- 
ing things. 

How much more interesting our art 
exhibits would be if we could see the 
artist at work and have an opportunity 
to discover why he is doing what he is 
doing. John Dewey’s book, “Art as 
Experience” would solve a lot of prob- 
lems and take much of the mystery out 
of present-day art education. Read it 
and you will want to go to work. Don’t 
wait for materials, take anything at 
hand and see what you can do with it. 
Take clay for instance—play with it, 
roll it into a ball, handle it until you 
begin to discover some of its qualities. 
You will soon find that whatever you 
make must have a solid foundation or 
it will not hold up, it will topple over. 
It is plastic and does not become rigid 
until exposed to the air for some time. 
Clay does not take to thin, delicate 
forms; leave those for glass and metal. 
Just as you have discovered one thing 
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By EMILY L. COOKE 


about the clay you will discover others 
as you work. Find out where the clay 
came from. City people must depend 
on commercial clay but rural people 
have all nature to choose from. Dig 
along the edge of the creek out back 
or go out on a clay excursion tomor- 
row. Take along something to dig with 
and something to carry the clay home 
in. An old creek bed is a likely place 
but clay deposits are not limited to old 
creek beds, it may be found most any- 
where. The idea is that it is much 
more thrilling to model with clay dug 
from the side of a creek bank than to 
be limited to synthetic clay. Likewise, 
tools for modeling may be purchased 
but try using an old knife, spoon, a 
sharpened stick, or just anything that 
will serve to make the kind of a mark 
you wish to make in the clay. The best 
tools are fingers. There is no one cer- 
tain technic in modeling. The form of 
the finished object in clay is the impor- 
tant thing. How we arrive at that form 
is immaterial. 

Be sure the clay is soft enough to 
squeeze in the hands without cracking 
or crumbling and stiff enough to keep 
its shape when modeled. It should be 
free of any little rocks or sand. If wet 
clay is purchased, it is ready for use 
upon arrival. If powdered clay is pur- 
chased, it must be mixed with water 
and kneaded until it is of the desired 
consistency. It should then be put into 
a keg or crock with a lid over it to 
“age.” Upon standing, it will become 
smooth and even in texture. 

The important thing is to get started, 
discover and experiment with your ma- 
terial and find out whether you find 
yourself asking all kinds of questions 
about the material, what it can do, how 
it can be preserved permanently and 
all of the one hundred and one things 
there are to know about clay and mod- 
eling and making pottery. If you do 
there are many fine sources. One of 
the best home-made kilns which costs 
nothing but elbow grease has been giv- 
en to use by a fine old potter which is 
described in detail on page 139 of “Art 
For The Schools Of America,” by Har- 
old Gregg. Art experience provides an 
opportunity to develop an appreciation 
of excellent workmanship. In your at- 
tempts you will learn by experience the 
problems and obstacles that the master 
has learned to overcome. Clay is as 
effective as a means of expression as 
the creative ability and imagination of 
the worker. The worker expresses 
himself. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


VITAMIN A(rt) 


For An Enriched Curriculum 


As Christmas approaches there is no better way of 


becoming acquainted with a people than through 


their art. The arts are ambassadors who are always 
welcome because they express and satisfy the most 


universal feelings in the human race. 


e@ As Christmas 1941 approached, America was confused 
and troubled. With war all around us we tried to shut 
our eyes and hope it would go away without creating too 
much inconveriznt disturbance. On December 7th came 
the events which convinced us that war would not go away. 
In somewhat of a daze the nation tried to celebrate the 
end of an era with one last Christmas imbued with the few 
remnants of the traditional spriit which were not blatantly 
inconsistent with a world at war. 


Now Christmas 1942 approaches. We have had a year 
to orient ourselves to the realities which will engulf us or 
carry us on to a vastly better world. We have lost our 
fear and developed a sense of perspective. The old tradi- 
tional patterns and cliches will no longer satisfy us. We 
realize that in the coming Christmas season those values 
must prevail which will serve the present and the future— 
not pay tribute to a troubled past. The past is dead. 
We are privileged to be the ones who are building a future. 


“Good will towards men” must precede “Peace on Earth.” 
What better objective could be emphasized during this 
Christmas season than encouraging a deep and appre- 
ciative sympathy and understanding for those diverse 
peoples scattered over the earth—our allies in the United 
Nations? 

There is no better way of becoming acquainted with a 
people than through their art. Manners, speech, political 
organizations and traditions are some of the differences 
which create misunderstandings and suspicions between 
us and the people of other countries. But the arts are 
ambassadors who are always welcome whether in the form 
of music, literature, or the visual arts, because they express 
and satisfy the most universal feelings in the human race. 
Even the art of our enemies no longer belongs to them 
alone. Our world has been enriched by the music of 
Germany, the painting and architecture of Italy, and the 
painting and flower arrangement of Japan. Some day the 
universality of the arts will provide the basis for an under- 
standing and cooperation with those peoples who have 
been temporarily blinded by the poisoned ambition of 
ruthless dictators. In the meantime we can render a real 
service to the present and the future by establishing more 
cordial relations with our allies who will form the nucleus 
of democratic world cooperation. 


To call the role of each of the United Nations describing 
the characteristic arts of each one would be an undertaking 
beyond the scope of this brief article. Once the way is 
pointed out teachers and students can plan their own ad- 
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ventures in international understanding through the arts. 
Also the material which will be available in different com- 
munities will vary a great deal. It is always a good idea 
to ask your local librarians for help. Illustrations will be 
found in unexpected places in story books, travel books 
and other sources which are not limited to art. The lack 
of clear-cut separations between art and other related 
activities can be an advantage to the elementary teacher 
rather than a disadvantage. It will encourage more 
integrated approach to the countries or regions being 
studied. Music, stories, dances, games, and poems ex- 
pressive of national characteristics whenever obtainable 


‘will help greatly to capture the spirit of the respective 


countries. The rhythms of the tango and samba imme- 
diately put one into a Latin-American mood. 


How do these people use art in their lives? What spec- 
ial character does their art have which distinguishes it 
from that of other countries? These two questions, to 
which others may be added, can start an adventurous 
exploration in the art of any country. With a little expe- 
rience it will be fun for the children to guess to which 
country a specific example of art belongs without reading 
the label. 

For geographic convenience it might be a good idea to 
take the world according to regions rather than by separate 
countries. Such a procedure will help to develop larger 
generalizations about the world and its subdivisions. 


For working convenience the field of art can be subdivid- 
ed into: architecture, costumes, pottery, toys, weaving, 
carving, painting, miscellaneous crafts—or any other head- 
ings. It is important that the real function of art in the 
life of a country be emphasized rather than a superficial 
examination of a few characteristic examples for each 
country. The children should be challenged to attempt 
to fulfill the needs of their own lives as adequately and 
as beautifully as have the craftsmen they are studying. 
That will provide more significant activities than indis- 
criminate applications of motives suggesting the form but 
lacking the sensitive spirit of authentic designs. 

Our young American artists should be striving to create 
honest American designs, not Mexican, Chinese, or Russian 
ones. A genuine appreciation of the creative character of 
the work of any foreign country will leave us unsatisfied 
to attempt any less. 

A few of the most interesting books which I have found 
containing suggestive material are listed below. You un- 
doubtedly can add many more. 
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BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED TOYS MADE BY PEASANTS OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


General 

Pictures to Grow Up With by Katherine Gibson. 

Art for Children by Ana M. Berry. 

Book of Art for Young People by A. E. Conway and M. 
Conway. 


Pictures of many kinds from all parts of the world which 
all children are sure to enjoy. 


Canada 


French Canada by Hazel Boswell. 
A charming book with delightful illustrations. 


Europe 


Made in England by Susan Smith, illustrated by Harrie 
Wood. 


Made in France by Susan Smith, illustrated by Walter 
Stewart. 

Made in Russia by W. C. White, illustrated by G. R. 
Wiren. 

Three books of the popular series which describes the 
arts from the point of view of the child. 

Peasant Costume in Europe by Kathleen Mann, 2 volumes 

Although historical national costumes have frequently 
received too much emphasis in the study of some countries 
the beautiful color plates in these books will appeal to 
every child. 

Design from Peasant Art by Kathleen Mann. 

Emphasis is on traditional designs as a source for de- 
signs genuinely modern in spirit and technic. 


Latin America: 

Mexican Popular Arts by Frances Toor, illustrated by 
L. A. Wilson. 

An ideal book on the art of Mexico. There should be 
one like it for every country. 


Made in Mexico by Susan Smith, illustrated by Julio 
Castellanos 
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from the collection of Prof. Emmy Zweybruck 


Another of the series on the arts written for children. 
Modern Mexican Art by Laurence Schmeckebier. 


An excellent well-illustrated book on the world famous 
paintings of Mexico. 

Manuelito of Costa Rica by Gay and Crespi. 

Beautiful illustrations. 

Legend of the Palm Tree by M. E. B. Duarte, illustrated 
by Werneck. 

Beautiful illustrations. 

Children of the Fiery Mountains by Marian Cannon. 

The thrilling adventures of two little boys from Kansas 


on a vacation in Guatemala. Illustrations are especially 
fine. 


Far East: 


Blackfellow Bundi—A Native Australian Boy by L. and 
K. Harris, illustrated by Kurt Weise. 


Jo-Yo’s Idea by K. M. Elliot, illustrated by R. Duvoisin. 
Dhan of the Pearl Country by P. A. Somers. 


Two interesting and nicely illustrated books on the Dutch 
East Indies. 

San Bao and His Adventures in Peking by Marian Can- 
non. 

Story on the Willow Plate adopted from the old Chinese 
Legend by Leslie Thomas. 


Two books expressing the spirit of China. 


Sometimes your library will have books imported from 
various countries which, although printed in the native 
language, contain illustrations of great interest and beauty. 
If members of the class or their parents can help translate 
some of the more simple ones it will help encourage inter- 
national cooperation. I have seen especially good examples 
from Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, France, Holland, 
Denmark, Mexico, and Argentina. 
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The Art SUPERVISOR'S JOB 


By HELEN TRAVIS 


@ The art supervisor must not only know art, its skills and 
technics, but he must understand human nature at various 
age levels. For the best creative results he needs both a 
sound philosophy of education and a practical way of 
applying it. His application of the creative process must 
meet the varying needs and development of the growing 
child. The supervisor must also have faith in himself and 
in humanity. He will have to work with other teachers, 
the administration, and the community as a whole. 

His work in school: 

1. Organize the whole art department and its administra- 

tion. 

Organize the art curriculum and course of study. 

Arrange time schedules. 

Ordering, purchasing and distributing supplies. 

Direct the care and handling of materials and supplies. 

Hold conferences with the classroom teachers. 

Show them methods of drawing particular forms and 

making articles. 

8. Keep art in harmony with the most thoroughly inte- 
grated curriculum. 
9. Give talks and demonstrations to the art classes. 

10. Develop the classroom art programs. 

11. Develop standards of attainment for classroom teachers 
and pupils. 

12. Visit the classrooms and observe. 

13. Teach the class when such procedure would be helpful 
to the classroom teacher. 

14. Give constructive criticism. 

15. Give encouragement, help and guidance when needed. 

16. Devise methods of grading and evaluating work. 

17. Keep records of evaluation. 

18. Recommend books, magazines, illustrations or any oth- 
er material to help the classroom teacher. 

19. Provide for lectures by painters, craftsmen, or people 
interested in the arts or art processes or motion pic- 
tures for assemblies, art classes, or parent teachers 
meetings. 

20. Provide and make arrangements for visits to museums 
or art galleries. 

21. Help classroom teachers with annual exhibits of class- 
room work. 

22. Give talks at home and school meetings. 

23. Organize extra-curricular activities: art clubs, poster 
clubs. 


His relation to school administration 

Most administrators have very little interest or under- 
standing of art as general education; therefore, they must 
be dealt with accordingly and impressed that art is not 
just a special subject but part of an integrated program. 
Since art meets the need of mentally and emotionally han- 
dicapped chiidren, this is another important way to impress 
the administrator. Art is an aid to better citizenship in 
that it teaches the aesthetic value of a beautiful well 
ordered city. There is a large cultural field of art, architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting. Art is very important in the 
modern industry—art and utility are integrated. The su- 
pervisor must consult and plan programs and curricula 
with the administrator and assume leadership of the art 
program. Attending art conventions and educational con- 
ventions is a vital part of his job. 


The Supervisor's relation to the community: 
Plan and survey the art needs of the community and 
encourage effort in that direction. 
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Plan ways the school can help the community meet its 
needs. 

Cooperate with local museums, art schools, art galleries, 
libraries, women’s clubs, or civic clubs. 

Talk before clubs of various kinds. 

Contact stores or other agencies for ways of advertising 
or displaying work done in the art classes. 

Form art clubs or craft clubs for the adults. 


The Art Supervisor as a citizen: 

The art supervisor should be a useful contributing mem- 
ber of society. He must be an interested member of the 
community. He must work hard but there will be a time 
to play hard and rest well. He must be understanding 
and tactful to all people. He must make time for his own 
creative work, knowing this will make him still stronger 
in his field of work. Art should not be his only accomplish- 
ment. He should be interested in many things because 
he will contact many people. Some of the supervisor’s 
personal qualities should be tact, sympathy, ability to meet 
opposition, generosity, friendliness, fair-mindedness, loy- 
alty, initiative, resourcefulness, spirit of cooperation, help- 
fulness, and stimulating guidance. 


By F. ISABEL GROVE 


@ Evaluation should take place when the activity has been 
completed. Three elements to be considered in this eval- 
uation are: (1) the class, (2) the teacher, and (3) supervisor. 
The work of the individual pupil must be considered as 
well as that which the class has engaged in as a group. 
Take into consideration the personal equipment of the 
individual, his experiences and a reasonabie amount of 
skills. Were the pupils able to think through their prob- 
lems, gather information, and organize their plans? It is 
well for them to understand form from the beginning that 
order is the fundamental basis of beauty in nature, art, and 
life itself. 

Observe the pupils’ creative instincts. Have their emo- 
tions played upon their creative powers? It is important 
to note that personal quality that reveals their mood. 
Have they undergone a feeling of concentration? This 
contributes greatly to their educational growth. The main 
aim in teaching is to assure that the creative forces within 
are enabled to grow as fully as possible at each stage of 
one’s development. 

Self evaluation is very important; however, it is difficult 
for a supervisor to know if the pupils are evaluating their 
efforts properly. It is easier to judge from the general 
activities of the pupils in the school rather than from one 
specific unit. Careless children are likely to have slovenly 
habits of evaluation, and, therefore, need special attention. 
Pupils need encouragement in careful judgment of their 
work. They should have an opportunity to compare it 
with that of others, both children’s work and adults. Writ- 
ten examinations are entirely the teacher’s judgment and 
not that of the pupil. 

“The degree of soul-satisfaction exhibited by a pupil in a 
piece of art work well done is a measure of his emotional 
response to the medium in which he has been working and 
to his congeniality with the theme. Complete satisfaction 
indicates integration has taken place.”—Ada Bel Beckwith 
in Child Art. 

It is the growth and development within the pupil about 
which we are most concerned and for that reason special 
care must be taken in evaluating. Evaluation on standards 
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for the age of the pupil rather than on adults standards is 
important. Here are questions to think over: 
Have the pupils grown in creative power? 


. In freedom of expression. 

. In originality. 

. Ability to experiment. 

. Constructive imagination. 

. Satisfactory emotional expression. 
. In appreciation. 

. In self evaluation. 


Have they developed a certain amount of independence? 


Have they acquired a reasonable amount of technical 
skills? Growth in skills should develop normally as an 
outcome rather than as a means to an end. 

Have they gained additional art abilities and improved 
in others? 

To what extent have they grown and developed in indi- 
vidual and social habits? 

Are they growing in personality? In analyzing work in 
terms of personality, 


a. What type of thinking are they doing? 
b. How do they work? 
c. What are their interests? 


Have they learned to work with others? Can they give 
and take criticism? 

There are standardized art tests available which are 
based upon art discrimination, such as the Christensen Test, 
the McAdory Test, and the Meirer-Seashore Test, published 
by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. One should think of tests, however, as guides rather 
than as an infallible means of arriving at the truth. Be- 
cause grades are given in these tests much harm may be 
done in destroying self confidence. The best test to deter- 
mine growth and development in art education is to note 
whether their art knowledge is being applied to life situ- 
ations. 

In conclusion, “Evaluation must always be in terms of 
real purpose on the part of the learner. It is only valid 
to the extent to which it is useful in improving learning. 
Insofar as education is concerned the development of hu- 
man beings is the goal. The actual extent to which we 
reach that goal can be definitely stated by no one on earth. 
The best we can do is to make judgments as to what is 
most and least helpful in a particular situation.”—H. H. 
Giles in Teacher-Pupil Planning. 


MADE JAPAN 


By DORIS PIPER 


@ There he stood grinning at me. He was surrounded 
with the ribbon and tissue of Christmas wrappings—a 
white pottery donkey. 

He did not look like Mexican pottery, yet there was a 
faint resemblance. The resemblance was that of some one 
copying a Mexican donkey. A copier making that which 
he thought an American would buy. 

But somewhere in the hot fires of the kiln the donkey 
had acquired a sneer that was not Mexican, that was not 
American. I lifted the donkey, turned him over in my 
hand, and there melted into the white glaze were the black 
letters MADE IN JAPAN. This was Christmas 1941. 

Of course now we all realize that for years Japan has 
been playing us as the donkey. 

First she flooded our markets with cheap, poorly copied 
replicas of the Ming dynasty—which was sufficiently poor 
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in its original. Japanese art was not that of Japan but 
that which she copied from China. In America the Jap- 
anese sold their products in oriental shops. The shops 
were weird. The attempt for atmosphere was strained. 
America was not buying these inexpensive copies as fast as 
Japan wanted them to be bought. So in Japan peasants 
were forced to make clever inexpensive party favors. 
These flooded the markets in America. 


Tiny umbrellas with intricate carved ribs, which really 
put the wee flowered paper part of the umbrella up and 
down, were most clever as party decorations. 


We found them at our place at the table. We picked 
them up. We marveled at the delicate work. They could 
be bought for that small pittance? How could the Japanese 
make them. They must be clever people! 


I wonder how many of those tiny umbrellas had to be 
sold before another parachute could be purchased. A par- 
achute which would later drift down upon the Philippines. 
It would be carrying an armed soldier who was instructed 
to shoot any AMERICAN he saw. Tiny umbrellas—oh so 
cute! 


It was on Locus Street in Des Moines, Iowa, that I went 
into an oriental shop about five years ago. I was most 
amazed when I discovered that upon one of the tables 
was a small replica of a Mexican totem pole. I had recent- 
iy been studying Indian lore and was much interested in 
the Mexican Indian. I picked up the tiny figure and look- 
ed at the carved faces. It was odd, I thought, that an 
Indian totem pole would be for sale in an oriental shop. 
Perhaps, my thoughts continued, the store was branching 
out into a more general gift trade. The costumed clerk 
was busy on the other side of the store, so I looked at the 
bottom of the figure for the price. It was there that I saw 
the words MADE IN JAPAN. 


It was after that incident that I became more critical 
of the work and products found in these shops. I studied 
and reviewed what is historically considered good Japanese 
art. I became familiar with the art of other countries. I 
quit buying anything that was marked MADE IN JAPAN, 
not because anybody told me so, but because I personally 
definitely do not like the idea of sham. 


About four years ago modernistically designed pottery 
was appearing in all the variety stores. People thrilled 
at the gayly colored, pottery glazed cups and saucers. 
They thrilled and beamed, for at last America had developed 
a style of her own. They were going to be colorful with 
modern America. They threw away the fragile ornate 
rose flowered cups and saucers which had been made in 
Japan. The housewife saw these out-moded dishes on 
every bargain counter with the price cut in half, but she 
left them there and rushed to the gift shoppe or the dime 
store. It was only when she was doing dishes the follow- 
ing day that she noticed stamped on the bottom of her 
recent purchase was MADE IN JAPAN. A subtle victory. 


I happened on to my donkey again today. I wanted to 
break him, to smash him. But I stopped. Smashing him 
would not do a bit of good. He already is. Smashing him 
would not stop the bullet, which he made possible, from 
killing our boys who are on an American boat located 
somewhere in the Pacific ocean. Fate will have to do that. 


My job now is to help make parachutes for America. 
Maybe I will sew on them. I am gladly going without 
silk so they can be made. Then again my job may be that 
of the laborer in the factory where bullets are made. 
People will be needed to feed the laborers, perhaps I can 
serve there. 

Then someday soon the donkey shall smash. After that 
I will be free to follow my art. I shall make a donkey 
of clay. I shall fire him in kiln. He shall be AMERICAN. 
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You 


We assume our readers need all the help they can get and that 
anything in the way of new ideas, materials and devices are 
all extremely valuable. 
several useful “leads” that teachers and students who read 
the magazine may be kept informed of recent developments 


in the field of Art. 


COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS IN THERAPY FOR 
DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


@ Pioneering in a new field, the Museum of Modern Art 
has opened a competition for fresh and original designs 
and objects to be used in therapeutic work among disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States Forces. The Com- 
petition, open to ail artists and designers regardless of 
their affiliation with any organized group, will close De- 
cember 1 and will be judged by a jury composed of mem- 
bers of the Museum staff, professional therapists and mer- 
chandising experts. 

Five hundred dollars in prizes will be awarded as follows: 


Prizes, each... 29.00 
15 Fifth Prizes, each... 10.00 


Contestants are urged to suggest new media and new 
designs, as there is great need for these in practical form, 
accompanied by description of their use and by objects 
executed in the medium described. Suggestions for con- 
testants and a list of objects commonly made by patients 
are given at the end of this announcement. 

All designs and objects accepted by the jury, whether 
prize winners or not, will be shown in a special exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. The exhibition will be 
held from January 20 through February 28. Simultane- 
ously with the exhibition, the Museum will publish a book- 
let with full directions, illustrations and patterns of the 
objects and designs shown in the exhibition. Both booklet 
and exhibition will be called The Arts in Therapy. 


* * * * * * * 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


DESIGN PUB. CO. 
243 North High St. 
Columbus, - Ohio 


Enclosed find $4.00 for your special offer of 1 year’s sub- 
scription to DESIGN and a copy of the book DESIGN 
TECHNICS. 


Name . 
Address..._—s—. 


OFFER GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1942 
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This department is anxious to offer 


James T. Soby, Director of the Museum’s Armed Sery- 
ices Program which is conducting the Competition, com- 
ments on it as follows: 

“American artists and designers who are eager to offer 
their services in the war effort can make a genuine con- 
tribution by providing design guidance in occupational 
therapy. Its aim is threefold: to provide occupation, diver- 
sion and cure. The remedial work involved in creating 
well-designed objects contributes not only to physical recoy- 
ery but also to the patient’s mental rehabilitation. 

Requests for Competition programs and entry blanks 
should be sent to: 

Armed Services Program 
The Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street 

New York, New York 

It would be helpful for the contestant to bear in mind 
the following suggestions: 

a. Articles small enough to be made while the patient 
is in bed are urgently needed. b. No inflammable mate- 
rial may be used. c. Hospital budgets are limited; employ 
inexpensive materials. d. Materials should be easily ob- 
tainable; consider priorities. e. It is suggested that artists 
wishing to do research work on occupational therapy be- 
fore entering designs and objects in the competition should 
visit a hospital with an occupational therapy department. 
Make appointments in advance. 


List of Articles Commonly Made by Patients 


The primary purpose of this list is to offer suggestions 
to the artist. New ideas are urgently needed. 

WOOD WORK: Children’s furniture, occasional tables, 
luggage racks, footstools, hanging shelves, door stops, 
screens, frames, toys. 

WOOD CARVING: Boxes, plaques, bookends, picture 
frames, paper-kKnives, desk sets. 

BASKET WORK: Flower pots, trays, sewing baskets, 
fruit baskets, sandwich baskets, flower baskets. 

LEATHER WORK (leather articles should be designed 
with an eye to ease of preparation): Wallets, cases for coins, 
keys, etc., book covers, cases for books, letters, etc. 

WEAVING: Purses, bags, scarves, covers, table sets, up- 
holstery material, rugs. 

CLAY MODELLING (self-hardening): Figurines, ash 
trays, bowls. 

POTTERY: Tiles, plates, ash trays, vases. 

RAFFIA WORK: Coasters, woven runners, etc. 

HOOKING: CROCHETING: KNOTTING: LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINTING: KNITTING. 


REVELATION KILNS 


OIL, GAS AND ELECTRIC 
keep your kiln in operating condition. 


upon request 


“CERAMIC PROCESSES” by Mary Chase 
Stratton giving fundamental information. 


Price $1.75 


For Catalogues address 


PEWABIC POTTERY 


10125 East Jefferson Avenue 


Replacements of fire-brick parts, which will 


PEWABIC GLAZES AND ENGOBES. Samples 


Detroit, Michigan | 
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Buy War Bonds and : 
War Savin gs a tamps 


Your Share 
Protect The 
American Way 


Invest In Y our Country! 
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USE THE BOOK ASA 
GUIDE IN THE CLASSOOM 


| LOOK TO THE MAGAZINE 
™ FOR SPECIAL NUMBERS 


Mm GIVE THE BOOK TO A 
FRIEND FOR CHRISTMAS 


USE THE MAGAZINE TO 
STIMULATE ART WORK 


KEEP THE BOOK HANDY 
IN YOUR ART LIBRARY 


READ THE MAGAZINE FOR 
BACKGROUND IDEAS 


KEEP ABREAST OF THE 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD 
WHEN REMITTANCE IS 
SENT DIRECT TO US OR 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE 
BLANK ON PAGE 28 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


COLLECTION HELPFUL IDEAS 


TIMES THRU THIS OFFER 


RISTMAS OFFER 
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e EDITED BY FELIX PAYANTS 


THIS BOOK WITH ITS INNUM- 
ERABLE IDEAS FOR TECHNICS 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO DESIGN 
WITH SPECIAL NUMBERS 


BOTH 
FOR 


$400 


HELP FOR PE, 
BEGINNER§ 


52 PAGES 8%” x 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES = 
STURDY BOARD COVER 
40 ART TECHNICS 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING ¢ 
CONTOUR DRAWING PAINT. 
ING WITH PENCIL »% THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DRAWING 
CHARCOAL FLAT LITHO. 
CRAYON COUNTER CHANGE 
SCRATCH BOARD * : 
QUILLE BOARD 
PAPER *% CUT PAPER 
LAGE % MONTAGE % PHOTO- 
GRAMS *% SPATTER SPRAY: 
ED DESIGNS AIR BRUSA 
DRY PAINTING *% STENCIL ¥ 
WOOD BLOCK 
BLOCK AMATHOGRAPHY 
LITHOGRAPHY % DRY PO 
*MONOTYPES SAND PAPER 
MONOTYPES % AQUATINTS * 
LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS * 
HELIO PRINTS »% TEMPERA 
COLOR PROCESS * SILK 
SCREEN *% BATIK »% FINGER 
PAINTING *% CRAYON PRINTS 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DE 
SIGN *% MOTTLED PAPERS * 
CRUMPLED PAPERS CRACK 
LED PAPERS PUDDLE 
SQUEEGEE METHOD 
WATER METHOD ON 
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